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Illinois 

Decatur 


Macon  County  Cabin 

Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 

7i  Zoaf.  <>?■?■  oszl^ 


Lincoln's  Old  Home. 

(From  the  Century.) 
Near  the  graveyard  where  Lin- 
coln's father  and  stepmother  rest, 
seven  miles  south  of  Charleston,  111., 
in  a  place  then  known  as  Goose  Nest, 
the  Lincolns  made  their  final  settle- 
ment on  removing  from  Indiana. 
Here  Abraham  Lincoln  assisted  his 
father  in  "getting  settled,"  as  they 
call  it.  He  helped  him  build  a  log 
cabin  and  cleared  for  him  a  patch  of 
ground,  and  when  he  saw  him  "un- 
der headway"  in  the  new  country, 
bade  him  goodbye  and  started  north 
afoot. 

One  very  old  man  told  me  that  he 
once  rode  up  to  Thomas  Lincoln's 
cabin  and  inquired  if  he  could  si^end 
the  night  there.  He  was  informed 
that  the  house  afforded  only  two 
beds,  and  one  of  these  belonged  to  a 
son  who  was  then  at  home,  but  he 
would  get  the  consent  of  this  boy  to 
take  him  in  as  a  bedfellow,  he  could 
stay.  The  stranger  dismounted,  and 
soon  found  the  six-foot  boy  in  the 
back  yard  lying  on  a  board  reading. 
The  boy  consented,  and  the  man 
slept  with  him  that  night.  The  boy 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  other 
never  tires  of  telling  how  he  spent 
the  night  with  the  future  president. 
—Sept.  15,  1892.  /  fj  M 


REMOVAL  TO  ILLINOIS 
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tall  walnut-trees  of  the  primeval  forest,  enough  rails  to  surround 
them  with  a  fence.  Little  did  either  dream,  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  appearance  of  John  Hanks 
in  a  public  meeting,  with  two  of  these  rails  on  his  shoulder,  would 


From  The  Lve  ot  Ltncohi ,  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

FIRST  HOME  IN  ILLINOIS 
Abe  and  John  Hanks  split  the  historic  rails  to  surround  this  house  and  fifteen  acres  of  ploughed  land. 


electrify  a  State  convention,  and  kindle  throughout  the  country 
a  contagious  and  passionate  enthusiasm,  whose  results  would  reach 
to  endless  generations. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Vol.  I,  page  43. 

Abe  Starts  Out  for  Himself 

If  they  were  far  from  being  his  "first  and  only  rails,"  they 
certainly  were  the  most  famous  ones  he  or  anybody  else  ever  split. 
This  was  the  last  work  he  did  for  his  father,  for  in  the  summer  of 
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THE  STORY-LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 


that  year  (1830)  he  exercised  the  right  of  majority  and  started 
out  to  shift  for  himself.    When  he  left  his  home  he  went  empty- 
Sanded     He  was  already  some  months  over  twenty-one  years 
a,e,  hut  he  had  nothing  rn  the  not  ev»  a  su.  of 

rr:r  and!'t  patron,  no  m^lenfe.-Vwo  things  ^recommended 
C  °o  hfs  ndghbors^he  was  strong,  and  he  was  a  good  fellow. 

His  strenlth  made  hrm  a  valuable  laborer.  Not  that  he  was 
f  .nd  of  hard  ibor  Mrs.  Crawford  says:  "Abe  was  no  hand  to 
n  1  ilto  work^^^^^^^^  WlUng  snakes  ,"  but  when  he  did  work  ,t  was 
Sth  an  eale  and  effectiveness  which  compensated  tas  employer 
rttrLTetespentinpracticaliokesandextempor^^^ 

He  would  hft  -,-tnSs  Ha:kr'*"S.^  Two!'  fla^hMld  bite 
Tnto  a  suga  tret'  or  sycamore,  and  down  H  would  come.  If  you 
heard  him  feffin'treesi  a  clearin'  you  would  say  there  was  three 

rs^reiri;^  -  hLToX^^^^^^  f 

u-       1  ifdeb  t"  his  Stories,  were  still  more  efficient  in  gainmg  him 
d  i^l^   Pelle  hked  to  have  him  around,  and  voted  him  a  good 
feZ;"o  work  wi  h     Yet  such  were  the  conditions  of  his  life  at  this 
me  2^^^^  his  popularity,  nothing  was  open  to  him  but 

Abraham  Lincoln  in\s,o,  when  he  started  out  for  himself. 

The  Early  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  page  loi. 

A  Thousand  Rails  for  a  Pair  of  Brown  Jeans  Trousers 

Mr  George  Close,  the  partner  of  Lincoln  in  the  rail-sphttmg 

ned  men,  wirn  thousand  rails  together  for 

irnJetH^wk^ndWiliram  Miller,  receiving  their  pay  in  homespun 


IINGDLII'S  JOUiEV 
TO  ILLIilS  HOME 


HBMINISCENOES    OF    WOMAN  WHO 
CAME   FROM    KENTUCKY  IN 
iHlS  PARTY 


Among  the  most  Interestiiif  reminis- 
cences of  Abraham  Lincohi  published  in 
central  Illinois  recently  are  those  o£ 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Do\vling_  who  died  in 
Charleston  two  years  ago.  They  were 
printed  some  time  ago  in  tlie  Mattoon 
Star  in  an  interview  with  John  J.  Hall, 
who  lives  south  of  Mattoon. 

Mrs.  Downing  wa.s  a  daughter  o£  Dan- 
nie Hanks,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Nani;y 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Downing,  then  but  eight  years 
of  age,  remembered  distinctly  the 
Incidents  of  the  journey  from  Spencer 
county  to  Illinois.  The  party  consisted 
Bhe  said,  of  Thomas  Lancoln  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Bush  Johnson  Lincoln,  his 
son  Abraham  and  his  stepbrother,  John 
D.  Johnston;  Dennis  Hanl^s  and  wile. 
Sarah  Eliiiabeth  Johnson  Hanks,  and 
three  children,  Sarah,  Jane,  John  and 
Harriet;  Siiuire  Hall  and  his  wife,  Ma- 
tilda Johnston,  Holland,  their  son,  Joh'i 
J.  Hall  and  aUo  Joseph  Hall,  a  brother 
of  Squire  Hall.  Of  this  party  there  are 
still  living  Mrs.  Harriet  Cliapman  of 
Charleston  and  John  Hanks  of  Day's 
Creek_  Oregon,  and  John  J.  Hall,  livinij 
on  the  old  Lincoln  homestead  in  Coles 
county. 

Came  ta  Decatur 

The  route  followed  by  the  party  was 
by  Vlncinnes,  Ind.,  and  Lawrenceville, 
111.,  up  through  Palestine  and  through 
the  southern  part  of  Clark  and  the 
■western  part  of  Coles  county,  near  the 
6ite  of  Mattoon  and  thence  direct  to 
Decatur.  Mrs.  Dawling  said  that  they 
lived  in  Macon  county  for  about  a  year, 
when  the  chills  and  fever  were  so  bad 
that  they  became  discouraged  and 
started  back  to  Indiana.  In  the  mean- 
time Abraham  Lincoln  had  left  the 
party  and  started  out  in  life  lor  him- 
self. 

Tliomas  Lincoln  located  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Mattoon  and  lived  there 
the  rest  of  his  life  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  that  he  and  Dennis 
Hanks  ran  a  grist  mill  on  tlie  Embar- 
rass river.  This  fact,  Mr.  Hall  said,  is 
not  enerally  known.  Thomas  Lincoln 
moved  back  to  the  old  home  place, 
where  he  died  In  iSGl,  and  is  burled  in 
the  old  Gordon  graveyard,  one  and  a 
half  miles  west,  is  second  wife  died 
in  18G9,  while  she  was  living  at  the  old 
home  place  with  John  J.  Hall. 

Father  Not  Illiterate 
Mrs.  Dowling  said  that  there  was  no 
trutu  in  the  report  -which  is  n^s^de 
much  of  by  some  of  the  historians  that 
the  Lincoln's  were  Catholics  or  that 
they  had  a  leaning  that  way.  She  did 
remember  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  party  that  came  to  Illinois  together 
belonged  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Christian  church.  She  also  remembers 
distinctly  that  ha  was  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Bible,  and  this  fact  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  statement  often  niade  that 
he  was  entirely  Illiterate. 

Of    the  four    daughters    of  Dennis 
Hanks,  Sabar,  Jane    married     Tbomas  ! 


tJowlIng:  Nancy,  James  Shoaff;  Aman-  ' 
da,  A.  C.  Poorman;  and  Harriet,  Augus- 
tus Chapman,    James  Shoaff  was  an  ed- 
itor ef   the  Paris,   111.,   Gazette  at  the 
time  •f  his  death. 

Abe  4-lncoln  a  Peddler 

According  to  the  historians  the  party 
traveled  from  Indiana  In  a  wagon  be- 
lonslns  to  Thomas  Lincoln,  which  was 
the  first  he  ever  owned.  The  motive 
power  consisted  of  four  exen.  The  wea- 
ther was  still  cold,  the  streams  swollen, 
and  the  roads  muddy.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, before  leaving,  had  invested  all 
his  money,  some  thirty  odd  dollars,  In 
notions  which  he  peddled  along  the 
way  and  doubled  his  money. 

It  was  from  Macon  county  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  went  to  Springfield,  and 
Old  Salem  to  take  up  his  residence 
among  the  people  with  whom  he  grew 
to  bis  full  stature  as  a  ^an  and  as  a 
statesman. 

According  to  the  story  of  Mrs.  Dowl- 
ing the  party  traveled  from  Indiana  in 
two  wagons,  and  settled  for  a  time  on 
the  Sangamon  river,  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Decatur  and  near  the  old  Whit- 
ley mill,  where  Atoe  Lincoln  built  his 
cabin,  une  wagon  was  drawn  by  oxen 
and  the  other  by  horses,  the  latter  wa- 
gon being  occupied  by  the  Hall  and 
Hanks  family.  The  men  of  the  party 
walked  most  of  the  way  and  each  car- 
ried an  axe  which  they  used  to  cut  their 
way  through  brush  and  to  build  tem- 
porary bridges  across  creeks  and 
sloughs.  Among  the  men  that  walked 
were  the  three  Halls,  Squire  Alfred  and 
Joseph;  Dennis  Hanks  and  Abraham 
Ijlncoln.  "Uncle"  Thomas  Lincoln  at- 
tended to  the  welfare  of  the  teams  and 
the  women  and  children  of  tlie  party. 
Reason  Fop  Distinction 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  company 
moving  to  tlie  Sangamon  county  of  Illi- 
nois, was  that  John  Hanks,  (sometimes 
called  "Uncle  Johnny")  a  cousin  oL  Don- 
nis  Hanks  and  Abraham  Llneoiii,  had 
moved  there  with  his  family  some  time 
Before  and  from  accounts  sent  back  by 
him  the  others  wore  induced  to  fol- 
low. 

Siieaking  of  the  family  liL-^toi-y  it  is 
said  that  Dennis  Hanks  and  Squire  Hall 
niairied  two  of  the  Johnston  sisters, 
who  were  stop-sisters  of  Lincoln^  and 
were  thus  his  brother-in-law.  Snnire 
Hall  and  his  wife  Matilda,  and  Jolin  1>. 
Johnston  and  his  wife  are  bmicd  in  the 
old  Gordon  graveyard,  where  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  are  buried.  Den- 
nis Hanks  and  his  wife  ICIizabcth,  are 
buried  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Charles- 
ton. Jolm  D.  Johnston  had  three  sons 
in  the  civil  war,  one  of  them,  Cliiirles 
serving  in  Colonel  O^'lesby's  regiment, 
the  t:ighth  Illinois. 

Aniuicaa  I'fess  laiorinauoii  Burcaa 

IP6  4  108  FiUtoo  Stree*,         York  City 


mi  PRAIRIE 
ROUTE  LINCOLN 
TROD  TO  FAME 


Auto  Pilgrims  Dedicate 
Twelve  Tablets. 


Sudbrink  Farm  Marked.  | 
J^he  second  tablet  points  out  §ud- ' 
brlnkJaxiTLJvhere  Lincoln  and  Douglas 


met  again  in  their  historic  campaign. 
The  third  is  in  Chandlerville,  the  orig- 
inal Kurs'ey  of  which  was  made  by 
Lincoln. 

3  From  Chandlerville  the  caravan 
proceeded  to  Shjck^gMiils^-KJiab,  the 
Sangamon  Valley  hill  where  Lincoln, 
as  an  infantry  officer,  made  his  first 
military  encampment,  and  where  h.e 
won  the  friendship  of  Chief  Shick 
Shack,  of  the  Sangamos. 

After  demonstration  at  the  Mc- 
Oinals — Purdy  Ferry  and  Deer  Lick 
Springs,  the  pilgrimage  roared  on  to 
Oakford,  where  the  entire  village 
turned  out  to  honor  the  home  of  the 
Armstrongs  and  serve  drinks  to  the 
i  pilgrims. 

Next  came  Huron,  the  site  of  the 


BY  J.  L.  JENKINS.  ' 

[Chlcaso  Tribune  Prms  bervlM.] 

Petersburg,  111.,  Aug.  27.— [Special.! 
— Down  ancient  Illinois  lanes,  where 
Lincoln  labored  and  loved  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  forty  cars  fought  their  way 
through  smothering  clouds  of  dust  to- 
day to  do  him  honor  and  to  win  tpr  his 
memory  a  highway  monument. 

The  pilgrimtage,  arranged  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  associa- 
tion, as  a  dedication  tour  for  the  twelve 
new  tablets  which  mark  the  prairie 
route  so  often  traveled  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  struggle  to  the  heights 
brought  a  new  impetus  to  the  cam- 
paign for  a  f2, 000, 000  congressional 
appropriation  and  paving  of  the  his- 
toric road. 

Bill  Now  in  Congress. 
A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
this  50  mile  memorial  highway,  which 
follows  the  old  Beardstown-Chaodler- 
ville-New  Salem-Petersburs-Sprlngfleld 
trail,  has  been  introduced  in  congress 
i  and,  according  to  its  backers,  will  be 
passed  at  the  coming  session. 

It  create*  in  20  foot  slabs  of  con- 
crete, available  to  the  automobile 
world,  a  new  national  shrine. 

Today's  promotional  demonstration 
began  in  Beardstown,  with  Congress- 
men H.  R.  Rathbone  and  Henry  T. 
Rainey  the  principal  speakers,  and  a 
score  of  leading  men  in  central  Illinois 
riding  |n  the  vanguard.    It  ended  late  1 
tonight  in  this  friendly  little  town.  Sev- 
eral thousand  persons  trudged  through  ! 
j  the  fierce  summer   heat  and  fiercer' 
I  prairie  dust  to  stand  in  reverence  over  i 
'the  spots  sacred  to  the  emancipator's' 
memory  and  to  listen  to  the  stories  of 
his  life  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  state. 
All  \s^s  Represented. 
In  the  long  procession  of  automo- 
biles on  the  winding  trail  that  Lincoln 
followed  in  his  circuit  riding  days,  in 
his  courtship  of  Ann  Rutledge,  and  in 
his  later  political  dueL'i,  were  Illinois 
people  ranging  from  children  in  arms 
and  flappers  of  the  modern  school  to 
folks  of  the  Lincoln  age. 

The  memorial  highway  committee, 
which  Is  preparing  to  organize  nation- 
ally for  the  construction  campaign,  in- 
clude.'; W.  A.  McNail  of  Chandlerville, 
president;  G.  W.  Morton  of  Beards- 
town,  secretary;  Homer  J.  Tice,  treas- 
urer; A.  L.  Lucas  of  Chandlerville,  his- 
torian, and  Sam  Thompson  and  Harry 
Beekman  of  Petersburg. 
I-  The  first  tablet  is  at  geardstowp.  the 
scene  of  the  Duff  Armstrong  trial, 
where  Lincoln  used  an  alnvanac  to 
clear  the  defendant.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  Lincoln  was  made  a  captain  in 
the  Blackhawk  war,  and  where  he 
held  one  of  his  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 


one  house  village  surveyed  and  recorded 
by  Lipcoln,  and  the  David  Rice  Short 
farm,  where  he  made  headquarters  in 
his  surveying  days. 

The  old  Rutledge  home  was  next 
reached,  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  tragic 
romance.  It  was  here  that  Ann  Rut- 
ledge, his  first  and  deepest  love,  wa.<i 
wooed  and  lost  and  where  he  mourned 
In  solitude  for  the  sweetheart  snatched 
from  him  by  death.  The  pilgrimage 
ended  in  old  Salem  Park,  with  a  mass 
meeting  arranged  by  Petersburg  citi- 
ens. 


THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  KELLEY  CABIN 
MARKER  DEC.  3,  1927 


By  AiiTA  Mae  Speiilda 

The  first  cold  blast  of  winter  greeted  the  patriotic  throng 
which  gathered  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  3,  1927,  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  first  settler  of  Springfield,  who  braved  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life,  to  recall  the  brief,  picturesque  career 
of  John  Kelley,  and  mark  the  spot  where  stood  his  cabin,  the 
first  home-site  in  Springfield. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
with  the  Springfield  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American 
Eevolution  on  this  memorable  occasion,  on  this  the  109th 
birthday  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  Librarian,  Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  research  work  was  done,  and  Mrs.  Isaac  D.  Rawlmgs, 
the  regent  of  Springfield  Chapter  who  gave  untiringly  of 
herself  that  this  project  might  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  organization 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  is  to  mark 
historic  spots,  not  to  lose  sight  of  places  whose  historic  value 
has  illumined  the  way  of  progress  and  to  give  honor  to  those 
pioneers  who  have  sacrificed  and  made  it  possible  that  the 
present  generation  might  enjoy  all  the  wonderful  works  ot 
God  and  the  achievements  of  man. 

Resolution  authorizing  the  Springfield  Chapter  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first 
cabin  built  in  Springfield,—  , 

Whereas,  the  first  cabin  in  Springfield  (known  as  Kelley  s 
cabin)  was  erected  on  the  property  now  generally  known  as 
the  northwest  corner  of  Klein  and  Jelferson  Streets,  and 

Whereas,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
perpetuating  these  historic  spots  with  suitable  markers,  now 
therefore 
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LINCOLN  HISTORY 
IS  RECORDED  IN 
STATEJOURNAL 

Old  Copies  Of '  Newspaper 
Are  Exhibited  In  Wlyers' 
Window. 

An  historical  exhibit  of  much  interest 
to  the  public  and  particularly  apprg- 
prlate  In  connection  with  the  observance 
of  Lincoln's  birthday  anniversary  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  main  show  wmdows 
of  Myers  Brothers'  store  at  Fifth  and 
Washington  streets.  Bound  volumes  of 
old  time  issues  of  The  State  Journal  ar.e 
shown,  opened  at  dates  of  issue  when 
i  some  of  the'  most  important  and  critical  - 
I  questions    of    the    country's  existence 

frm  a  r^.roCnd  for         exhibit^  In- 

^'l^oneerlncestor  of  the  P-Bent  paper, 
edited  at  its  Inception  by  S.  ana  J. 
™cis     The  first  issue  appeared  Nov 

public  set  forth  the  .-seriousness  of  the 
8 l  uation  and  a^kwed  for  volunteers 

An  account  of  the  nmrr.age  of  Lincoln 
Is  eiven  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  U.  18^-. 
another  Issue  on  Sept.  10,  1858  gives  an 
extended  account -of  one  of  the  Liiicoln- 
Douglas  rebates.    A  strong  endorsement 


of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president  ap- 
pears under  date  of  Nov.  B,  1860. 

Under  the  head  of  "Startling  Intelli- 
gence "  a  column  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the'  Issue  of  April  15,  1885,  tells  of  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  and  the  treason 
in  political  life  In  the  nation  s  capital. 
Black  column-rules  throughout  the  Is- 
^ue  of  May  4.  1866.  give  to  th«  appearance 
of  the  paper  a  sombre  tone  and  the 
1  story  of  the    arrival  of  the  martyred 


president's  body  in  Springfield  Is  told  in 
simple,  well  chosen  words.  The  order 
of  the  funeral  procession  and  the  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  the  inter- 
ment of  the  remains  were  ruuy  given. 


Decatur,  111. 


Illinois  Misc. 


Our  Log  Courthouse 

K.  .     ■  'c   --C<  g  ' -•    5  ,  ( -I  1  1 

Decatur- Daily  Review. 

The  log  com  t  bouse  in  Fairview  park 
never  fails  to  intereit  visitors  to  tfeca- 
tur.  It  has  long  been  prized  as  a  great 
treasure  and  >f  Mark  Sullivan,  The  Re- 
view's Washington  correspondent  should 
visit  Decatur  be  undoubtedly  would  find 
great  pleasure  in  viewing  it,  and  agree 
that  it  is  priceless. 

Mr.  Sullivan  in  his  special  article  on 
this  page  today  declares: 

"If  the  writer  of  this  article  had  his 
!  way,  no  log  cabin  now  standing  in  the 
United  States  would  ever  be  razed." 

The  entire  Sullivan  article  is  worth 
reading.  There  are  ^  number  of  sugges- 
tions that  might  be  followed  in  Decatur 
and  community.  Just  now  there  is  ^ 
movement  growingjor  a  Lincoln  MeiB:_ 
oriaT  highwaiu_  ItiT"pornted  out  that  a 
h~oUse  on  the  Mt.  Auburn  road  was  vis- 
ited by  Lincoln,  in  fact  was  one  of  his 
chief  places  to  visit  when  he  livf'd  north  ! 
of  the  river.  The  place  should  never  i 
be  allowed  to  disappear. 

Atone  time  there  was  a  mill  6n 
Stevens  Creek  on  ground  now  owned  by 
the  Park  Board.  That  mill  might  be 
reconstructed  to  stand  as  a  monument 
to  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Macon  county  and  flie start  of  Decatur. 
It  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Decatur,  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit for  those  of  us  who  have  never 
seen  an  old  grist  mill  and  above  all  it 
would  be  a  real  centennial  contribution. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  lettecsand  his- 
toric objects  about  Decatur  that  can  be 
used  in  giving  Decatur  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  early  Decatur  for  its  centen- 
nial celebration.  It  maybe  that  Deca- 
tur will  want  to  make  it  a  permanent 
exhibit.    It  would  be  well  worth  while. 


BY  FRED  L.  HOLMES 


(Copyrifiht,  192^  by  Freil  L.  Holmes,  Madison  Wis.  Ucprinted  from  th 
ibruary  issue  of  Lafollctle's  Magaziue  by  special  pcriiii;:iio'ii  £iM.ii  to  the 
!ina  Eagle  by  the  author.) 

'     '      ^     ''■ ')  , 

Madison,  Wis.,  21  Fpbriiaiy,  1029. 
Mr.  Adolf  Sumerlin,  Li'rDa.lll.— You  are  granted  permission  to  reprint  my 
tic!e  from  the  February -issue  of  La  Folletle'a  on  "Liucoln  Visits  tlje  Home 
■Iks."  •  I 

My  reason  for  copyrighting  the  article  was  because  it  is  to  appear  in  a  book 
lave  just  iinished  on  Lincoln.  But  tlie  people  of  your  vicinity  arc  engaged 
a  Lincoln  projoc-c  which  has  iny  heart  and  soul  endorsement.  I'ur  this  reu- 
a  I  am  releasing  the  article  to  you  for  imiuediato  publication. 

My  tour  to  Lerna  and  the  Shiloh  Church  vicinity  vfiH  never  be  forgotten 
d  if  others  can  be  inspii-ed  by  luy  article  to  go  there  for  a  visit  my  etYorts  in 
iling  it  will  be  more  than  compensated. 
Please  keep  me  io  touch  with  any  new  developments. 

Vei'y  truly  yours, 

FRED  L.  HOLMES.  Kaoagiug  Editor. 


The  Log  Cabin  in  wliioh  Thomas  Lincoln  died  in  1831. 


During  the  full  of  1928,  accompanied 
Dy  tienry  A.Huber,  lieutenant-governor 
)f  Wiaconsin,  Mr.  Holmes  made  anauto. 
nobilft  trip  tbrough  the  Lincoln  country 
/isiting  places  aBsocieted  with  thelUinois 
ife  of  the  great  president.  Among  the 
jiacea  that  impressed  both  were  the 
■oral  home  scenes  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  fath- 
.T  and  stepmother,  south  of  Mattoon, 
lear  Lerna  Illinoia.  After  Mr.  Lincoln 
vas  elected  president,  when  office- seek 
;rs  and  the  approaching  probleme  beset 
lim  at  every  turn,  he  broke  away  an'd 
raveled  unattended  back:  to  the  old  farm 
.0  spend  a  few  days  with  his  stepmoth- 
!r.  The  information  gathered  in  the 
:oramunitv,  much  of  it  never  before 
jublished,  makes  Mr.  Holmes'  prticle  a'i 
:ontribution  to  Liniolr.  literature — 
SDITOR'S  NOTE. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Mattoon, 
JJinois,  in  the  old  Gordon  Cemetery 
lear  Shiloh  church,  are  the  graves 


of  a  meek  man  and  woman— a  lam- 
er and  stepmother.  Over  them  rises 
an  UDpohshed  granite  block  which 
bears  the  single  euIoil{v:— 

"Their  humble  but  worthy  home  gave 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  wor'ld/ 

Ffom  a  pilflriraage  there  I  believe 
one  may  learn  more  of  the  innate 
kindness  of  their  son  than  could  be 
gained  bj  hours  of  readine.  To  this 
spot  came  Abraham  Lincoln  on  hia 
last  trip  into  the  country  before  he 
journeyed  to  Washington  to  take  the 
oath  asPresideot  of  theUoited  Spates. 
His  father  had  been  dead  ten  years, 
but  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  at  73  wel- 
comed her  stepchild  to  her  two- room 
log  cabin  with  a  loveknown  only  to 
mothers.  When  he  went  away  he 
was  never  to  return. 


Remembered  His  Stepmother 

The  tour  of  this  secluded  country 
teems  with  an  obsorbing  interest  to 
one  familiar  with  Lincoln's  life.  His 
thoughts  were  here  more  often  than 
his  feet  trod  their  fields,  fiere  are 
glimpsed  vistas  little  known  to  his- 
torians. The  zealous  protection  Lin- 
coln gave  to  his  stepmother  natural- 
ly enhances  one's  admitation  of  him 
illuminating  the  weed-fringed  road- 
side which  passes  her  now  obliterat- 
ed home.  Rise  as  he  did  in  power 
and  influenceto  a  pinnacle  the  home 
folk  could  not  comprehend, he  never- 
thelessdid  not  forget  them.  Even  in 
the  hour  of  his  greatest  succes  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  foster  moth- 
er with  white  fiair  in  the  \ofx  cabin 
near  Farraiogton.  It  was  the  little 
thiogs  he  did  that  helps  to  make  his 
memory  imperishable. 

This  lattt  visit  was  the  culminalion  of 
a  number  of  efforta  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  made  to  improve  the  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  family.  They  were  a 
restleaa  people,  hoping  with  each  turn 
of  circumstance  would  come  ease  and 
prosperity.  Within  a  year  after  their 
lirst  Illinoia  eettUment.  near  Decatur, 
in  183U.  they  had  moved  sixty  miles  away 
into  Colea  county,  to  a  farm  near  the 
present  village  of  Lerna,  eouth  of  Mat- 
toon and  Charleston.  It  was  to  this 
homestead  that  Lincoln  returned  follow- 
ing his  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans  in 
1831  before  going  to  New  Salem  to  be- 
come a  store  clerk. In  a  few  years  anoth- 
er move  was  made  within  the  community 
I  and  finally  to  the  acres  near  Farming- 
ton,  a  crossroads  hamlet  where  his 
father  lived  until  bie  death  in  1851. 

Never  Forgot  Old  Folk. 
Many  were  the  times  when  the  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  turned  to  a 
remembrance  of  home  folk.  On  one 
occasion  William  U.  Greene,  his'  New 
Salem  chum,  was  going  to  Kpiilucky  for 
a  visit,  and  Lincoln  induced  bim  to  carry 
a  tetter  to  his  parents,  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  spend  the 
night. 

"You're  welcome,  heartily  welcome," 
said  Thomas  Lincoln,  when  told  be  came 
bearing  a  message  from  his  son.  "'I 
s'pose  Abe's  still  a  fool.n'  hisself  with 
eddication  I  tried  to  stop  it,  but  he's 
got  that  fool  idee  in  his  head  an'  it  can't 
be  got  out.  Now  I  hain't  got  no  eddi- 
cation, but  I  get  along  better  than  ef  1 
had." 

The  family  gave  him  many  worries. 
When  John  D.  Johnston,  his  stepbroth- 
er, who  lived  with  thcf.old  folio,  at- 
tempted to  borrow  $80,  nincoln  advised 
him  to  go  to  work  and  tpat  for  every 
dollar  he  earned  Lincoln  would  give  him 
another  dollar.  Uu  atlcmpti'd  to  stir 
him  to  ambition. 

'Let  father  and  the  boys  take  charge 
nf  thincra  at  home,"  be  wrote  Johnston. 


"Prepare  for  a  crop  and  make  a  crop; 
and  you  go  to  %vork  for  the  best  money 
wages— or  in  discharge  of  any  debt- 
thai  you  can  get;  and  to  secure  you  t 
fair  reward  for  your  labor,  J  now  prom 
ise  you  that  for  every  dollar  you  wilJ. 
between  tbis  and  the  first  of  next  May. 
get  for  vour  labor,  either  ae  money  or 
discharging  jour  own  indebtedncBs,  i 
will  give  you  one  other  dollar.  By  this, 
if  you  hire  yourself  at  ten  dollars  e 
month,  ffom  me  you  will  get  ten  more, 
makifig  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  y 
work.  In  this  1  do  not  mean  vou  should 
go  off  toSt.  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines,  or 
the  gold  minesof  California,  but  I  mean 
for  you  to  go  at  it  for  the  beat  wages 
you  can  get  close  to  home  in  Coles  coun- 
ty." 

Father  Asked  For  Little 

No  such  appeals  to  ambition  v/ere 
made  to  his  father.  Age  aeems  to  have 
made  him  more  contented.  Thomas 
Lincoln  worked  as  a  farmer  and  carpen 
ter  to  the  end.  Recollections  among 
the  people  on  Goose  Neck  Prairie,  where 
he  lived  the  last  twenty  years  Of  h 
life,  speak  of  him  aa  a  "good  neighbor." 
He  was  not  brilliant,  but  be  was  kind; 
he  was  not  ambitious,  neither  was  he 
llazy.  Pbyaically  shortandatout,  be  was 
'  always  in  good  health  until  his  last  ill- 
nesa.  which  came  upon  him  late  in  the 
fall  of  1850.  Word  was  sent  to  his  aon 
;  advising  him  of  his  serious  condition.  A 
.  few  days  before  bis  death  there  came 
I  a  letter  from  Abraham  eo  filed  with  re- 
;  ligious  piety  that  one  who  could  call  him 
i  an  atheist  must  convict  him  of  being  a 
;  hypocrite: 

I  "I  sincerely  hope  father  may  reeovfr 
bis  health;  but  at  all  events  tell  him  to 
remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in 
i  our  great  and  merciful  ulaker,  who  will 
;  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremi- 
!  ty.  He  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow, 
jand  numbarfi  of  the  hairs  of  our  heads, 
and  he  will  not  forget  the  dying  man 
who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him 
|tLat,  if  we  could  meet  ,.ow,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whelher  it  would  be  mrre  painful 
'  than  pleasant  but  if  it  is  his  lot  to  go 
now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyful  meeting 
i  with  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where 
I  the  rest  of  ua,  through  the  mercy  of 
I  God.  hope  ere  long  to  join  them.  " 

Saves  the  Home  Property 

In  the  jear  that  followed  his  father's 
death  it  was  the  courage  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  sayed  his  stepmother's 
pr-operty  from  being  dissipated.  Her 
son  wanted  to  sell  the  farm,  including 
her  dower  interests.  He  dresmed  of 
moving  to  ISdissouri  and  with  the  money 
from  the  sale  begin  all .  ver.  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  from  Springfield,  November  25, 
1851.  to  John  D.  Johnston:  ■■  ■ 

"6he  now  has  the  use  of  tlje  whole 
east  forty,  aa  long  as  she  lives,  andif  it 
be  sold  ahe  is  entitled  to  the  interest  on 
all  of  the  money  it  brings  aelong  as  she 
livee;but  you  propose  tosellit  fortbree 
hundred  dollars,  take  one  hundred  away 
with  you,  and  leave  her  two  hundred  at 
8  per  cent,  making  her  the  enormous 
sum  of  sixteen  dollars  s  year!  Now  if 
you  are  satisfied  in  treating  her  that 
way,  I  am  not.  It  is  true  that  you  are 
to  have  the  forty  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars at  Mother's  death;  but  you  are  not 
to  have  it  before.  I  am  confident  that 
the  land  can  be  made  to  produce  for 
mother  at  least  thirly  dollars  a  year, 
and  I  cannot,  tooblige  any  living  person 
consent  that  she  shall  be  put  on  an 
allowance  of  sixteen  dollars  a  year." 


Such  a  dotermined  attitude  held  the 
Lincoln  farm  Intact,  It  was  to  this 
place  that  the  president-elect  later  came 
on  hia  final  visit.  All  witnesses  of  the 
'event  are  now  gone, but  trefee  and  shrubs 
cared  for  by  the  family  epeak  in  noBle 
eloquence  of  home  frugality.  If  you 
really  want  to  know  the  simplicity  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  if  yoO  desire  to  mingle 
with  the  people  he  understood  and  lov- 
ed, then  visit  as  I  did.  the  Shiloh  coun- 
try churchyard  two  miles  from  the  old 
home,  on  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  in  the  shadows  of  the  red  brick 
church  gather  the  gentle  country  folic 
tospeak  in  tenderness  and  love  of  their 
de  parted.  There  they  stand  on  ground 
where  Lincoln  stood.  There  they  linger 
about  the  tombs  with  a  freedom  of  inti- 
mate companionship.  There  in  a  prairie 
of  fields  and  stream  and  pasture  hillsides 
will  find  a  contentment,  the  quiet  of 
sublime  understanding.  S«mehow  one 
feels  as  he  walks  among  them  that  he 
is  very  near  to  the  heart  of  Lincoln  and 
his  people. 

Way  Should  b*  Marked 

Even  with  the  improvements  of  rural 
highways  it  is  still  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing to  reach  the  country.  I  lost  the  way 
several  times.  AttefQpta  to  mark  the 
route  in  recent  years  have  not  been  en- 
tirely successful.  There  are  too  many 
side  roads  to  lead  one  astray.  It  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1923,  at  the  aug- 
geation  of  Wayne  Townley  of  Bloom- 
ington,  district  governor  of  the  Lions 
Club,  that  the  trail  was  outlined  end  a 
year  later  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  Lions  Cluba  all  over  Illinois  that  a 
mounment  waa  raised  over  the  graves. 
There  was  a  monument  on  the  lot  erect- 
ed many  years  before  by  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, a  grandson,  but  souvenir  hunters 
had  chipped  away  ita  corners  and  a  part 
of  the  surface.  This  has  been  moved 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery. 

In  co-operation  with  state  highway 
i>(ticiaia,  it  is  planned  ultimately  to  de- 
velop the  Thomas  Lincoln  Trail,  mark- 
ed by  anorange  circle  in  which  are  writ- 
ten "T.  L.  T,,"  so  that  startingat  Mat- 
toon it  will  pass  by  Buck's  Grove. where 
Thomas  Lincoln  in  1831  built  his  first 
log  cabin  in  Pleasant  Grove  township 
through  the  village  of  Lerna,  where 
one-half  mile  south  are  the  fDundat 
rocks  on  which  he  built  his  second  tog 
catiin  in  1834;  along  the  road  by  Shiloh 
Cemetery,  where  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  are  buried,  and  two 
miles  futher  southeastward  to  the  Lin- 
coln farm,  where  the  father  and  step- 
mothfT  of  the  president  died.  Thethrea 
Lincoln  cabins  in  the  neighborhobd  dis- 
appeared long  ago.  Natura  has  again 
draped  these  sacred  sites  with  yine  and 
grass;  their  history  is  as  a  tale. 

Home  Site  Is  Marked 

Traveling  eastward  from  the  cemetery 
one  mile,  the  road  forks  left  and  right 
into  what  is  know  as  tho  Charleston- 
Greenup  highway,  over  which  Lincoln 
traveled.  The  left  turn  northward  takes 
to  Charleston  through  Farmington, 
To  the  east,  along  the  road  leading  south 
lesa  than  a  mile  is  the  Thomas  Lincoln 
homestead  of  one  hundred  twenty 
es,- a  rectangular  fieirt  eighty  rods 
th  and  eouth  and  two  hundred  forty 
rods  east  and  west.  The  D.  A.  K.  of 
Charleston  has  placed  a  d^striptive 
tablbt  besitle  the  highway  near  the 


tarm'a  northwestein  corner. 

Sooa  I  began  ty  observe  homely 
ihings— fences  and  crops  thalmust  give 
satisfiiction  to  a  landowner.  The  coun- 
try  was  rolling.  We  walked  up  the 
loug  southern  margin  of  the  lield  charm- 
ed with  lands  open  and  productive. 
There  was  a  ujuaic  iu  earth  and  eun- 
shino  that  was  soft  and  insistent.  I  re- 
call th;itthe  air  had  its  own  penetrat- 
ing odor,  perfumes  of  grass  aud  corn. 
In  tte  ramble  we  passed  a  deserted 
farm  home, brown  and  weather  beaten. 

Two  ravines  cross  the  Lincoln  acres, 
making  a  pleasing  shift  in  the  landscape. 
There  are  few  trees.  Shrubs  grow 
around  the  cabin  sito  from  which  we 
viewed  level  vistas  under  cuItivatioD. 
Tho  blue  skyline  of  the  afternoon  melts 
into  a  yellow  horizon— a  typical  agri- 
cultural landscape.  Examiog  the 
ground  we  found  earth-acarved  mark- 
ings of  the  c.ibiu  foundation  nearly 
twelve  rods  back  from  the  roadway. 
The  soil  pressed  tneliow  underfoot 
which  I  thought  was  signigcant  of  its 
fecundity.  Maybe  I  ain  overglorifyiug 
this  country,  but  I  liked  its  lands,  iis 
verduuc  pastures  and  its  growing  crops. 

"Who  owns  the  Lincoln  farm  now?" 
I  inquired  of  a  neighbor. 

"There  are  three  owners,"  be  re- 
sponded. I  sensed  in  his  exultant  tone 
that  be  was  one  of  them. 

To  Restore  Log  Cabin 

"The  Chaiuber  of  Commerce  ofChar- 
lestoii  aod  Mattoon  has  purchased  cue 
parcel;  William  Phipps  a  aecond, 
the  eighteeu  acres  where  the  log  cabin 
stood  is  owned  by  John  M;irLiu  of  Sul- 
livan, Illinois.  The  Shiloh  Liucolo 
Memorial  Club  of  Janesville  has  pUns 
for  purchase  of  the  Martin  property 
with  a  view  of  transforming  it  iuto 
public  park  in  which  ou  the  oj'iginal 
spot  ivill  be  erected  a  replica  of  the 
Lincoln  log  cabin  as  it  appearnd  when 
iMr.  Lincoln  came  for  his  visit  " 

As  I  toured  alonfj  these  roads  away 
fi-om  the  noise  of  railroad  and  city,  I 
thought,  of  theLincotn  family  aud  their 
deserted  farms  aud  I  pitied  them  with 
a  dad  heart.  They  had  claimed  the 
laud,  toiled  hard  for  a  living,  but  how 
Utile  of  their  story  is  remembered" 
There  is  not  eveu  a  picture  of  Thomas 
Lincoln, aud  ouly  one  of  the  step-moth. 

One  other  scene  is  etched  like  a  pag- 
oautof  triumph,  iu  the  story  of  this 
cfimuiou 'country-side.  Can  you  see  the 
tboiiglitf ul,  melancholy  Lincoln, before 
he  Cakes  the  helm  of  government,  as 
he  comes  here  on  a  visit?  Can  you  pic 
ture  the  words  ofcomfort,  the  inward 


'liyesr  Maybe  it  was  these  scenes  th:it 
hiter  rose  in  memory  to  give  courage  to 
a  harassed  soul. 

Joe  Cannon  Met  Lincoln 
Anyway,  as  the  time  for  his  depar- 
ture for  Washington  ne,'\rcd,  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  more  anxious  to  see 
his  stepmother  and  her  daughters.  Ac- 
companied pai  t  of  the  way  by  HenryC_ 
Whitney,  ail  o!d-timo  circuit-riding 
friend,  they  took  the  train  at  Spriug- 
lield  uu  February  1st,  for  Toiono  where 
a  change  was  made  to  reach  Mattoon 
and  auother  change  fur  Charleston. 
Short  as  tho  distnuce  now  seemsiit  was 
a  trip  that  then  required  an  entire  day. 
Throughout  the  route,  the  people  were' 
anxious  to  greet  the  president-elect  aud 
he  bad  little  lime  to  blruself.  Ono  muu 


he  met  long  remembered  the  occassion. 
Joseph  G.  Ciinnoo,  many  years  after 
speaker  of  theHouse  ofRepreauntatives 
then  a  young  lawyer,  has  recalled  the 
incident  with  ereat  satisfaction.  ^ 
"Already  there  wei  e  threats  of  war^ 
of  secession  and  of  assassination,  bu 
as  the  same  cordial,  unassuming,, 
seemingly  common-place  man,"  remin- 
isced Mr.  Canuoo.  "I  was  on  the  train 
going  from  Tuscola  to  Mattoon  aod 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  also  on  thei 
3,  going  to  Cbarleiton  to  pay  a  vlsi- 
to  hie  stepmother,  who  lived  at  Farm, 
ington,  a  few  miles  from  that  place 
He  was  of  course  the  moat  distinguish 
ed  man  on  the  train  and  was  constant 
ly  surrounded  by  people  who  wanted  i° 
shake  hands  acd  have  a  word  with  bim. 
But  ho  was  jubt  ono  of  the  passeugers- 
in  the  day  coach.  He  hud  no  bodyguard. 
I  exchanged  only  a  few  words  with 
him  because  everyone  was  so  anxious 
to  meet  biin." 

The  traiu  missed  counccLions  utMat- 
tooD  and  Lincoiu  uad  to  take  a  freight 
to  CbarlesLoD,  where  he  was  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  home  of  Colooel  A.  H. 
ChapmaD.who  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dennis  Hanks. a  companion  from 
I  boyhood.  Awaiting  the  train  at  the 
Charleston  depot  w;ls  James  A. Connol- 
ly, for  many  years  after  a  practicing 
lawyer  at  Springlield. 

"When  the  train  finally  drew  in  and 
stopped,  the  locomotive  waa  almost  op- 
posite thestaliou,  aud  the  caboose,  or 
car  that  carried  the  passengers,  was 
some  distance  dowu  the  track, "related 
Mr.  Connolly  years  after.  "l^resently 
looking  in  that  direction  we  saw  a  tall 
man.  wearing  a  coat  or  shawl,  descend 
from  tlie  steps  of  Lhe  car  and  patiently 
make  his  way  through  the  slush  and 
j  ice  beside  the  track  as  far  as  the  station 
platform.  I  thick  he  wore  a  plug  hat 
I  remember  I  was  surprised  that  a 
I  railroad  company,  with  so  distiuguish- 
>td  a  passenger  aboard  its  train  as  the^ 
i  presideut-elect  of  the  United  Stateo 
did  not  manifest  interest  enough  in  bis 
dignity  and  comfort  to  deliver  him  at 
the  station  instead  of  dropping  him  off 
in  the  mud  several  hundred  feet  down 
the  track. " 

Carried  a  Carpet  Bag. 
After  sh  ailing  lianas  with  a  few  friende 
Mr.  Lincoln,  carrying  his  well-worn 
carpet  bag,  left  for  the  home  of  Colon- 
el Chapman,  where  many  people  gath- 
ered that  eveuiug  at  an  informal  recep- 
tion. The  next  morning  Lincoln  and 
Chapman  got  into  a  two-horso  buggy 
and  drove  to  Farmingtou. 

There  is  nu  uuu  to  tell  us  of  the  home 
reception  that  afternoon  in  February 
when  Abraham  Liui^oln  came  back 
to  his  people.  From  the  doorway  of 
her  earth-coloved  log  cabiu,.  whose 
timbers  bore  the  diiliQct  mark  of  the 
adz,  the  auxious  mother  watched  him 
arrive.  In  the  gladness  ol  the  meeting 
there  must  have  been  teais.  As  inevi- 
Liible  tragic  touch  is  always  present  io. 
such  a  reunion,  shadowed  by  the  mem 


ories  of  those  who  have  departed.They 
talked  into  the  night  of  things  known 
only  to  the  fireside.  Two  days  or  more 
were  spent  among  the  ueighbors.  Ooce 
he  drove  to  the  hjme  ot  Isaac  Rodgera 
aud  asked  bim  to  care  for  bis  father's 
grave  during  bis  absence.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  members  of  the  Rodg- 
ers  family  discharged  this  sacred  duty 
until  iu  1922  the  ahiloh  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial Club  ot  Janesville  was  organized 
to  perpetuate  the  trust. 

"Lincoln  came  to  my  father's  house 
in  February,  1861,  before  he  was-ioaug- 
urated,and  asked  my  father  to  go  with 
him  to  bis  father's  grave,"  recalled 
Mrs.  Susau  D.  Baker,  Mr.  Rodgars' 
daughter,  in  a  memoir  preparfld  short- 
ly before  he  death  io  1927. 

"They  went  over  to  the  old  cemetery 
where  Lincoiu  stood  by  his  father's 
grave  and  wept,  saying  that  the  coun- 
try was  approaching  a  critical  time  and 
that  he  never  expected  to  get  back  here 
again  and  he  never  did." 

Three  Friends  Remember 

Next  day  Mrs.  Lincoln  returned  with 
him  to  Charleston.  On  the  way  they 
stopped  at  a  little,  one-story  frame 
bouse  in  Farmington  for  dinner.  As 
the  years  rolled  by  this  building  has 
become  a  nvecca,  recently  marked  by  a 
tableo.  It  appears  much  ai  it  did  in 
Lincoln's  daj. 

'■There  are  three  men  still  living 
who  as  children  io  school  saw  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  that  day,  R.  B-  Rodgers,  Janes- 
ville, the  aecrotary  of  the  Shiloh  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Club,  told  me.  "They 
are:  Thomas  Aliaon,  Charleston:  John 
Best,  Janesville,  aud  (ieorge  Baloh. 
Lerna,  all  liyiug  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood." 

Not  until  I  had  a  picture  of  these 
three  friends  of  Liacoln  taken  before 
the  Farmiugton  waysido  place  waa  I 
content.  The  building, with  its  narrow 
clapboards,  stubby  chimuey  protruding 
above  the  ridgeboard,  low  roof,  and 
narrow  porch  seemed  so  fitting  a  land- 
mark to  Lincoln's  simplicity  that  1  felt 
happy  to  have  traveled  that  way.  The 
nearly  seventy  years  have  not  dimmed 
the  precious  recollcctious  of  these  three 
men,  who  as  school  boys  shook  hands 
with  the  presideut-oiect  and  heard  his 
few  words  of  encouragement  before  he 
left  for  GharlestoQ.  There  he  parted 
with  his  stepmother,  who  said  that 
something  told  her  they  would  never 
again  meet. 

"God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  my 
good  son,"  bhe  sobbed.  But  Lincola's 
eyes  were  blurred  with  tears  aud  his 
voice  toochoked  to  give  further  answer. 
Ho  disappeared  dowu  the  street. 

Both  were  to  face  an  unvisioued 
Gethesmaue.  She  to  be  persecuted  iu 
war  hatred  by  men  who  were  to  fail  in 
their  wicked  designs  to  convict  her  of 
a  thievery  which  might  dishonor  her 
son.  He  bad  so  many  worries  that  he 
never  learned  of  hers.  Four  years  went 
by  and  then  neighbors  came  aud  told 
her  that  he  had  gone  the  way  to  mar- 
tyrdom. 


Illinois — Harristown  C^' oin  Exhibited  on  Boston  CoLumon  Llan  Claims 


LincolD  Cabin  OD  Boston  ConiiDOD 


Thomas  B.  ShoatY  of  Sbelbyvilie  told 
The  Herald  Tueiday,  that  he  was  will 
inK  to  make  an  atlidavit  that  tRe  Lincoln 
cabin  from  the  Harriitown  bottoms  was 
•xhibited  on  Boston  Common  in  1866. 

"I'll  awear  to  it,"  was  Mr.  Shoatf's 
answer  to  the  statment  of  the  Masaa 
chusettea  Historical  society  published 
in  the  Continental  edition  of  The  Herald. 

Society  Has  no  Record  of  Cabin 

Requestihg  the  truth  about  the  story, 
The  Herald  wrote  to  tHe  Society  ^d 
had  this  reply  frem^rom  the  librarian, 
Julius  T.  Tuttle: 

"I  am  surry  to  say  that  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  reference  to  the  exhibit  on 
Boston  common  of  Lincoln's  cabin  in 
the  '60'8  or  any  other  time.  An  import- 
ant event  of  that  Kind,  if  it  happened, 
would  have  found  its  way  into  the  re- 
cords of  tttis  region.  " 

In  reply,  Mr.  Sboaff  has  inrited  The 
Herald  to  search  the  records  of  the 
Boston  City  council  for  tha  premit  that 
his  father,  James  Sboatf  of  Decatur  se- 
cured for  the  exhibition  6f  Lincoln's 
first  home  in  Illinois. 

'I  was  IS  years  old  in  1865"  said  Mr. 
Shoaff,"  and  was  publishinsr  my  first 
newspaper,  ''The  Boy  About  Town," 
the  yearbefore.  I  remember  the  inci- 
dent claarly.  Father  had  the  logs  num- 
beised  aifld  shipped  to  Boston.  Later  I 
expressed  walnut  rails  taften  from  the 
cabin  sight  to  Boston,  and  tiie  express 
charge  was  $14.  These  rails  were  fash- 
ioned into  souvenirs  and  sold.  Dennis 
Hanks,  my  mother's  father,  and  John 
Hanks  went  along  with  father." 

Later  in  Chicago 

"Grandfather  Dennis  Hanks  has  told 
me  many  times  how  people  wept  on 
seeing  the  cabin.   It  was  soon  after 


Lincoln's  assassination,  either  June, 
July  or  August,  1865.  For  several 
montlia  father  was  with  the  cabin. 

"The  cabin  was  later  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago and  there  exhibited.  It  passed 
out  of  father's  hands  and  was  aupposad 
to  have  been  shipped  to  England  and 
lost  in  the  passage.  Of  course,  the 
story  that  Ifae  cabin  was  exhibited  in 
the  centeoial  exhibition  in  FhilajSelnhia 
in  1876  is  a  fake." 

Has  Photograph 

Mr.  Shoaff  has  a  picture  of  liile  cabin 
with  Dennis  ana  John  Hanks  standing 
in  front  ol  the  cabin,  aad  on  the  back 
the  certification  that  it  is  a  true  piature. 

Mr.  ShoafF  says  while  attending  Me- 
morial Service  at  the  Shilo  Cemetery 
in  Coles  o6unty,  on  Decoration  Day, 
where  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  his  stepuother.  Sarah 
Bush  Jehnston  are  buried,  he  met  Mrs. 
Eleanor  firidley,  5834  Harper  Avenue. 
(Bhicago,  who  delivered  an  address, 
"Lincoln  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave, 
who  says  she  paid  $25  for  the  same  pic- 
ture which  bore  tfie  da(e,  1861.  Mr. 
Shoaff  told  her  that  she  had  beeh  im- 
posed upon,  since  the  picture  was  not 
taken  until  fo«r  years  later,  and  that 
fraud  is  being  practiced  by  changing 
the  date.  1865  i3  1861,  and  claiming  that 
it  was  shown  on  the  Boston  Common  in 
that  year. 

Affidavit  Sworn  to 

I,  Thomas  Benton  Shoaff,  being  dDly 
sworn  deposes  and  says  that  tBe  fore- 
gt)ing  interview  in  part,  published  in  the 
Decatur  Herald  July  10,  1929,  is  true  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
THOMAS  BENTON  SHOAFF, 
Shelbyville.  III.,  July  16,  1929. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
tLis  16th  day  of  July,  A.  E>.  1929. 

E.  A.  JOHNSTON, 
County  eierk,  Shelby  Co..  Ill 
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^SSS^^rk  51  miles  long  in  lilmois  praxr^c 
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^Propose   National  Play- 
ground as  Memorial  to 
Lincoln. 


A  movement  is  under  way  by  im- 
provement clubs  throughout  the  city 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  national , 
park   a  memorial  to  Abraham  Lm- | 
coin,  extending  fifty-ene-miles  north 
from    Riverside    through    the    Des , 
Plaines  river  valley,  and  doublmg  the 
present  area  of  the  Cook  county  for- 
est preserves. 

D  E  Ward,  president  of  tlie  Asso- 
ciation of  -OS-ers,  and  Charles  E.  Mil- 
ler   chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Amalgamated     Improvement  clubs, 
which  organizations  are  sponsoring  | 
the    proposed    national  playground,, 
outlined  their  scheme  to  the  North- 
west Property  Owners'  association  at 
i  Norwood  Park  last  night. 
'    The  project  would  probably  cost 
I  more  than  $35,000,000,  according  to 
Miller  who  said  he  is  seeking  to  have 
the  federal  government  acquire  the 
virgin  territory  on  both  banks  of  the 
Des  Plaines  river,  which  is  not  al- 
ready in  use  by  the  county.  ^ 
The  scheme  would  also  provide  lor 
the  diversion  of  enough  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  give  a  pure  flow 
to  the  Des  Plaines  river  and  raise  its 
level  about  six  inches.    The  water 
would  be  taken  from  the  lake  m  a 
conduit  or  a  shallow  channel  at  a 
point  north  of  Wilmette.  according  to 
Miller's  plans. 

The  associations  backing  the  pro- 
posed park  wUl  continue  their  pub- 
lic meetings  and  promote  interest  in 
the  development  pending  government 
action,  Miller  said.  ^ 


Plan  New  Park  \ 
51  Miles  Long 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  lO.-A  51-mile 
park,  carved  out  of  the  Illinois 
nrairies  and  timberland  that  nur- 
tured y°"ng  ^  Lincoln.  '.^e,ng 
contemplated lITa  HMMlWi-ial  to  the 
martyr  President. 

Proposal  that  the  park  be  estab- 
lished was  made  at  a  meeting  Fri- 
day night  at  Norwood  Park.  Presi- 
dent D  E.  Ward  of  the  Assocla  lon 
of'SS  ers  and  Charles  E  Mi  Her, 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  Amalga- 
mttrimprovement  Clubs,  outlmed 

plans  for  the  memorial  to  the  prop 
"•^Jrearn'of  the  .reat  national 
park,  extending  51  miles  "O'^  *  om 
Riverside  through  the  De.splalnes 
River  Valley,  would  double  the 
SLent  area"^  of  the  county  forest 

^'The^'project  would  Probably  cost 
more  than  $35,000,000  according  to 
Mr.  Miller,  who  asserted  he  su. 
eested  to  the  government  that  tne 
vSin  territory  on  both  s.dee  o  the 
riv^rwhich  is  not  now  m  PO^ses- 
sirfn  of  the  county  be  acquired  tor 
tH^  park.  i^f*" 

AUGUS'i  li, 


CHICSQO  II<E  ITBWB 

SATURDAY;  .IIU'Y  27,  1929, 


/|fhe  l/ncoln  Shrine  in  Macon  County. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  coming 
March  Abraham>I.incoln  arrived  in  Macon 
county.  With  iUs^AUfter  he  established  his 
first  Illinois  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  river  in  Harristown  township. 
There  Lincoln  lived  for  one  year,  leaving  in 
the  spring  of  1831  to  malie  his  own  way 
■while  his  father  moved  to  Coles  county. 

Today  the  site  of  the  cabin  is  marked  by 
a  granite  boulder,  placed  by  the  Decatur 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Only  recently  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Memorial  Highway  association  dis- 
cussed plans  to  blaze  a  trail  to  this  Lincoln 
homestead  site  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
highway  south  of  the  river. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  T.  G.  Scroggin, 
who  owned  the  land  at  that  time,  on  which 
the  Lincoln  cabin  stood,  proposed  that  sev- 
eral acres  of  the  land  be  purchased  by  pub- 
lic subscription  and  that  it  be  made  into  a, 
Lincoln  Shrine.   Scores  of  prominent  per- 
sons and  historians  had  visited  the  place. 
Mr.  Scroggin  recognized  its  historic  value 
to  Macon  county,  to  Illinois  and  the  United 
States.   He  refused  to  divide  his  farm  for 
any  other  purpose  but  would  sell  this  if  It 
was  to  be  maintained  as  the  Lincoln  home- 
stead site. 

The  land  was  not  bought  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  cabin  that  Lincoln  and  his 
father  built  was  moved  out  of  the  county 
in  1865  before  the  county  realized  its  great 
worth.  Today  we  have  the  old  Warnick 
homestead  where  Lincoln  visited.  We  have 
a  marker  on  the  Lincoln  ( ircuit,  a  tablet  to 
tell  where  the  wigwam  .  tood,  a  Lincoln 
Square,  a  Lincoln  collection  in  the  library, 
but  no  outstanding  Lincoln  Shrine  such  as 
the  Lincoln  history  of  Macon  county  de- 
serves. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  Macon  county  or 
the  state  of  Illinois  to  preserve  for  poster- 
ity the  first  Lincoln  homestead  in  Illinois. 
A  replica  of  the  cabin  can  be  erected,  rail 
fences  restored.  The  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  coming  to  Illinois  would 
be  a  most  appropriate  time  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  such  a  shrine.  ,^,^,gKmmmm^ 


Beviflvs 
DecatiJj  111. 
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Lincoln  Markers 

Charleston  News.  j 
A  committee  bf  the  Lincoln ; 
Memorial  Tpail  is  pulling  up  nine 
signs  or  markers  over  town  desigaa- 1 
ting  places  where  Abraham  Lincoln  I 
was  active  as  a  lawyer  and  states- 1 
man.  Amonti  the  signs  will  be  one  I 
on  the  north  side  of.Monroe  andFifth 
where  Dennis  Hanks  once  lived,  one 
at  Sixth  and  Monroe,  the  site  of  the 
old  Bunnel  tavern  where  Abe  stay- 
ed all  night  after  the  debate  with 
Douglas,  one  at  the  court  house 
where  he  lost  his  runaway  slave 
case,  and  one  on  the  Dailjy  News 
corner  where  Abe  was  given  a  reeep- 
tion  after  his  election  to  the  presi 
dency,  in  the  old  Mount  &.  Hill  hall 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1923. 
'Phe  signs  are  made  of  wood  with 
painted  lettering,  but  may  be  later 
replaced  by  bronze  t^blet^, 


Lincoln  Trail  Msdal 


MattooD,  111.,  Sept.  19.— Donald  Goi- 
doD,  Eagle  Scout  of  Troop  No.  1,  a  .son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Gordon,  has  re- 
ceived a  medal  from  the  Springfield 
council  of  Scouts  for  traversing  the 
twenty- three  mile  Lincoln  trail  from 
Old  Salem  to  Springfleld. 

This  medal  is  the  tirat  one  issued  to 
a  Mattoon  Scout  and  is  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  medal  awarded 
for  walking  the  trail,  arid  reading  a 
history  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  inscribed 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865"  and  on  j 
the  other  side,  "Scout  D.Gordon;Walk- 
ed  in  Lincoln's  footsteps;  8-24-29." 

Donald  lost  live  pounds  on  the  long 
hike,  which  he  completed  in  six  and 
one-half  hours. 

The  medal  wai  received  today  by 
Scout  ExecutiveRaper  for  prosculation 
to  Donald. 


The  new  Lincoln  Trail  markers 
were  distributed  Tuesday.  They 
will  be  erected  all  the  way  across 
the  county  from  West  York  to  Blue 
Mound.  The  one  at  Weir  was 
erected  Tuesday  and  the  rest  will ! 
be  erected  within  a  few  days.  All 
the  work  is  being  done  by  local 
men.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Martinsville  LincblnMemorialHigh- 
way  Association. 

Two  markers,  bearing  enough 
printed  matter  to  make  a  fair  sized 
billboard,  which  were  placed  on  the 
National  road,  one  in  Greenup  and 
one.at  the  bridge  west  of  Greenup 
stating  that,  this  is  the  way  theLin- 
colns  went,  etc.,will  be  taken  down, 
aocording  to  highway  officials. 
Those  having  the  markers  set  were 
evidently  unaware  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  first  get  permission  from 
the  state  before  proceeding  with 
such  work.— Martinsville  Planet. 


Visits,  Shilob  Cemetery. 

Y(i  editor  and   wife  drove  down  to 
Shiloh  cemetery  Sunday  and  foi-  the 
iirst  time  viewed  the  resting  place  of 
the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  One 
glance  at  the  cemetery  convinces  you 
that  it  is  an  old  one,  the  stones  in  the 
west  part  of  the  cemetery  being  old  and 
odd  in  design.    We  noticed  one  stone 
where  an  interment  was  made  in  1832, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  older  graves  in 
this  saoied  spot.     The  original  monu- 
ment at  the  Lincoln  graves,  a  tall  mar- 
ble shaft,  has  been  moved  to  one  side 
and  a  handsome   monument  erected 
by  the  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Club.  Sou- 
venir huuters  have  chipped  away  a  lar- 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  original 
Lincoln  monument  which  is  now  en- 
closed with  a  wire  fence. 

Shiloh  cemetery  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Charleston,  the  roads 
are  fairly  good  all  the  way  from  Char 
leston  and  you  teel  well  repaid  for  the 
visit  to  this  spot. 

Arthur  Mathews  says  he  was  reared 
by  the  (iordon  family  near  this  ceme- 
tery and  that  his  grandparents  were 
neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Lincolns. 
-Oakland  Messenger. 


Memorial  to  Lincoln  and  Nan- 
cy Hanks. 

Creation  of  an  Indiana  Lincoln 
Memorial  cSmmission  to  construct 
a  memorial  to  AbrahamLinooln  and  i 
his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Liocoln, 
at  the  site  of  the  latter'sgi-ave  oear 
Lincoln  City,  Spencer  county.  In. 
diaoa.was  asked  in  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  Thursdajr  afternoon  by 
Senator  Robinson  of  Indiana  says  a 
Washington  dispatch. 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000 
would  be  provided  and  the  Slate  of 
Indiana  would  furnish  the  site  and 
maintain  the  memorial.  The  com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  15, 
three  appointed  by  the  President, 
three  senators,  three  representa- 
tives and  six  members  of  the  Indi- 
ana Lincoln  Union,  with  which  the 
commission  would  co-operate  in  the 
work. 

Headquarters  of  the  Indiana  Lin- 
coln Union,  at  Indianapolis  Thurs- 
day announced  that  $300,000  had 
been  pledged  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion in  Indiana  to  erect  a  memouial 
at  Lincoln  City.  With  this  fund, 
some  of  which  is  not  yet  due,  the 
union  expects  to  complete  the  work 
of  landscaping  the  site. 

If  the  joint  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Robinson,  calling  for  an 
appFopriation  of  $500,600,  suceeeds 
of  passage,  the  original  memorial 
designed  by  Thomas  Hibben  will  be 
built,  oifiaials  of  the  Llneoln  Union 
said.  ■  '  ( I  i-t  '  f.'i 


iiflcoin  Trail  Medal 


MattooD,  111..  Sept.  ]9.-Douald  Gor- 
aon,  Eatrle  Scout  of  Troop  No.  1.  a  ..on 
of  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  L.  E.  Gordou,  has  re- 
ceived a  medal  from  the  Springfield 
council  of  Scouts  for  traversing  the 
twenty-three  mile  fcincoln  trail  from 
Old  Salem  to  Spriuafield. 

This  medal  is  the  Ural  one  i^bued  to 
a  Mattoon  Scout  and  is  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sevent^-lifth  medal  awarded 
for  walkingr  the  trail,  and  readin-  a 
history  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
_  On  one  side  of  the  mediil  i.s  in.sciibed 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  1909-1865"  aud  on 
the  other  side,  "Scout  D.Gordoo; Walk- 
ed in  Lincoln's  footsteps;  8-2i-2d." 

Donald  lost  five  pounds  on  the  long 
hike,  which  he  completed  in  sik  and 
one-half  hours. 

The  medal  wag  received  today  by 
Scout  ExecutiveRaper  for  presentation 
to  Donald. 


MARKER  FURNISHES  MYSTERY 


Airs.  Eleanor  Gridlcy  with  stone  found  near  the  former 
ground  of  Libby  prison,  on  the  -iitc  of  the  present  Coliseum. 

(By  u  Llall  vhotograpner.  J 


exhibition 


JACK  DEMPSEY  and  the  officers  of 
the  Abraliam  Lincoln  Log  Ca))in 
u.s.sociation  aro  equally  stumped  as  to 
the  former  function  of  a  ^00-pound 
bLune  marker  found  near  the  lorjner 
f'dubilion  ground  of  Libby  prison,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  CliicaKo  Coli- 
ifum.  It  is  marked  "L  25,"  and  looks 
like  a  t'lavestone. 

Dcmpsey  happened  along  juat  after 
I  r-Tra.  Queen  Gndley  Thomas,  secretary 
[Of  the  association,  had  discovered  u, 
but  nf'ither  he  nor  tlie  untuiuarians  of 
tl.L'  aasociatiou  were  .-^iurc  what  U  v;.o. 

i\lrs.  ThomavS  Irad  acconipjtned  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridlcy,  tlie 
original  secretary  of  the  association, 
on  a  search  hoping  to  find  a  stray  log 
of  the  cabin  built  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  In.s  father  on  Goose  NcsL 
Prairie  in  Illinois. 

The  caoin  wa.s  brought  to  Chic,ai;c) 
In  the  'yo%  and  set-  up  lor  cxliihition 
on  the  site  of  the  Art  institute.  Later 
lis  l0G5  v.crc  deposited  In  the  incloi- 

CHICACO  J.L 
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ure  of  Libby  prison,  which  also  liad 
b;cn  brought  to  Chicago  for  cidiibi- 
tion.  Tlien  tlic  timbers  disappeared, 
?,Iro.  Giidley  says.  Now  tlic  associa- 
tion wants  to  build  a  rei)lica  on  Goose 
Nest  prairie,  where  the  proposed  Lin- 
coln Memorial  highway  may  run. 

"Mrs.  Tliomas  iasisted  on  havin;; 
tl:o  stone  brought  home,"  Mrs.  Grid- 
ley  said,  "on  the  runningboard  of  our 
caV,  tliough  the  rest  of  our  party  were 
afraid  it  would  capsize  us.  "We  be- 
lieve she  may  be  right  in  regarding  it 
as  a  find  of  historical  importance,  but 
I  wisli  reader.s  of  The  Daily  News 
v'C'.ild  help  us  decide  wliat  it  Is." 

Suggestions  that  liave  been  otf<nc'J 
aro:  That  "L"  stand  for  Libby  pn.^.on; 
tl.at  25  means  "25  soldiers  arc  buried 
here";  that  the  stone  was  a  gravc- 
:Jono;  that  it  was  a  marker  for  a  lane 
in  the  prison:  tliaL  it  was  a  marker  lor 
a  lane  in  Ji  camp;  that  "L  25"  staiKl.~> 
l:ir  the  25tli  Louisiana  regiment.  Take 
your  choice— axid  thiirlcup  a  better 
th-ory.  , 
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Warnicl*'  Homestead  where  Lincoln  worked 


A  FARMHOUSE  LINCOLN  KNEW 
TO  BE  A  MEMORIAL  TO  HIM 


ILLINOIS  is  about  to  add  another 
to  the  country's  increasing  num- 
ber of  Lincoln  shrines.  On  the 
old  Circuit  Road  between  Decatur 
and  Springfield  stands  a  farmhouse 
pointed  to  visitors  as  a  place  where 
Lincoln  frequently  stopped.  Novy 
Macon  County,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
has  announced  its  intention  of  acquir- 


elms,  is  little  changed  since  Lincoln** 
time.  The  house  \.'as  there  when  ^he 
Lincolns  first  went  to  Illinois  to  set^la 
on  the  lancl 'selected  for  them  byJoha 
Hanks,  on  the  Sangasaan  River. 

The  Warnicks,  Industrious,  friefldVy 
folk,  \f  ^.h  manf  acres  fariJ:  und 
managK,  were  r^ad  enoufh  to  -^ail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  their 


nas  annouiiceu  iLs  jiiiciii-Av^Ai      ".--^ —     —  .  , 

ing  the  property  and  preserving  it  as  young  neighbor    and  so  h  foun 


a  memorial.    This  project  was  under 
taken  last  year  in  commemoration 
of  the  county's  100th  anniversary. 

Warnick  Tavern,  as  the  farmhouse 
is  called,  is  built  sturdily  of  native 
walnut  and  oak.  Its  three  dormer 
windows  look  out  over  the  long,  pil- 
lared front  porch  with  as  much  as- 
surance as  they  did  a  ce;itury  ago. 


work  there,  plowing,  planting  and 
harvesting.  When  noon  came  ha 
would  spend  his  dinner  hour  under 
the  elms,  it  is  said,  reading. 

Lincoln  split  rails  and  did  other 
chores  for  the  Warnicks  and  so 
earned  enough  homespun  from  Mrs. 
Warnick  to  make  his  Winter  suit. 
Fourteen  hundred  rails  split  is  what 


surance  as  mey  am  a.  v,c^.>.u»j   io^a. 

This  part  of  the  house,  shaded  by  a  pair  of  Jean  breeches  cost  In  1S3% 


Warnick  Home 


Home  of  Warnicks. 

The  Decatur  Review. 

Etlwin  David,  Anlioch,  believes  the 
Hudleson  place,  generally  known  as 
the  tirst  home  of  Major  William  War- 
nick,  is  not  the  original  Waruick  home. 
It  is  more  than  an  opinion,  Mr.  Davis 
has  quite  an  array  of  facts  to  back  his 
belief. 

Durinjr  the  last  year,  Mr.  Davis  has 
spent  a  good  share  of  his  time  studying 
available  records  of  early  Macon  coun- 
ty in  general  and  the  history  of  the 
Warnick  family  in  particular. 
]  He  is  convinced,  Major  Warnick, one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  communi- 
ty and  the  first  Bheriff  of  Macon  coun- 
ty.  erected  his  first  log  cabin,  late  in 
lbi28  or  1829  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  or  just  a  few  feet  south  of  the  ex- 
isting Peru  school. 

Proofs 

There  are  a  number  of  supporting 
facts.  First,  the  Commissioner's  Book, 
which  goes  back  to  the  yery  beginning 
of  Macon  county  and  is  dependable  be- 
yond reasonable  (luestion.  states  in  two 
different  p'aces  that  the  old  Paris- 
Springfield  post  road  passed  "the  Wil- 
liam Warnick  place  on  the  northwest." 
There  is  no  record,  or  information  of 
any  kind,  to  show  that  the  location  of 
the  old  road  has  been  changed  at  this 
place. 

Another  point:  Records  in  the  coun 
ty  recorder's  oHice  show  that  R.  C. 
Peebles  entered  the  laud  on  which  the 
iHuddleson  place  now  stands  in  1830. 
Warnick  bought  from  Benjamin  Wil- 
son, according  to  records,  the  S.  VV.  1  4 
of  the  N.  W.  1-4  of  section  35,  township 
IG  north  range  1  cast. 

Warnick  Buys 

Aug  6,  1S33,  Sheritf  Warnick  pur- 
chased the  East  one-half  of  the  N.  W. 
hi  of  township  16  from  II.  C.  Peebles 
It  Is  on  this  land  the  Hudelson  home 
stands. 

Mr.  Davis'  investigation  would  indi- 
cate that  Warnick  stjuatled  on  a  tract 
south  of  the  road.  Money  was  none  too 
plentiful.  Then  he  was  electei'.  sheriff 
and  money  began  coming  In,  not  in  largo 
sums,  but  a  nice  Income  for  the  lime 
nevertheless.  As  the  major  prospered, 
he  cast  about  him  for  desirable  land. 
He  saw  no  need  to  enter  the  land  on 
which  ho  was  squatting.  Since  he  was 
sherilT,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  deposed,  so  he  bought  other  land; 
first— the  Wilson,  then  the  Peebles 
trai^ts. 

This  kept  him  pretty  well  strapped. 


and  It  was  not  until  1838  that  ne  eutci- 1 
ed  the  land  on  which  he  first  lived.  ! 

Moves  Across  Road 

For  at  least  two  or  three  years  he 
liyed  in  the  cabin  iouth  of  the  road.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  moved  across  the 
road  before  18^3.  when  he  bought  out 
Peebles.  The  big  cabin  may  have  been 
built  by  Peebles,  or  by  Warnick  as  tra- 
dition has  it.  That  is  not  particularly 
important. 

If  the  above  is  true,  then  a  great 
many  legends  concerning  Lincoln's  as- 
sociation with  the  Hudleson  place  are 
disproved.  One  is  the  frozen  feet  epi- 
sode: 

Crossing  the  Sangamon  one  night  on 
his  way  to  the  Warnicks  from  his  cab- 
In  home  north  of  the  river, Lincoln  fell 
through  the  Ice,  and  both  teet  were 
frozen.  Historians  agree  pretty  gener- 
ally that  he  stayed  for  six  weeks  in  the 
Warnick  home  until  his  feet  healed. 
During  this  period,  he  read  the  Illinois 
statute  book  from  coyer-to-cover,  his 
first  examination  of  law  and  probably 
one  of  the  Incidents  wliich  turned  his 
career. 

Has  Lincoln  Memories 

Since  Lincoln  had  leftMacon  county, 
as  a  resident, long  before  1833,it  is  fair- 
ly olear  that  the  home  in  which  he 
stayed  for  for  six  weeks  was  the  cabin 
south  of  the  road,  and  not  the  existing 
iaomestead. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Lin- 
coln stayed  many  a  night  in  the  Hud- 
leson house.    After  he  left  Decatur,  he  j 
came  back  many  times  to  visit  theWar-  j 
nicks.    Later,  when  the  "second"  War- 1 
nick  home  became  the  Eckel  Tavern,  j 
the  Thirty-three  Mile  House,  or  the  | 
Eight  Mile  House,  as  it  was  variously  I 
known, Lincoln  stopped  there  frequent- 
ly as  he  rode  the  circuit. 


^r«nn  ave- 
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Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  Head 
I  ^  Urges  Restoration  of  Lincoln  Farm 

The  Macon  County  farm  on  which  j  bpin^:  pHvcd  and  work  wa^i  also 
the  Lincolns  first  settled  upon  com- 1  started  Tuesday  morning  on  three 
ing  to  Illinois,  may  be  acquired  'b>» 
the  slate  and  restored  to  its  old  pio- 
neer appearance  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's youth  thrre,  if  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  Logan  Hay,  president  otj 
the  Lincoln  ^U^J^ttnt^-l  cohimission. 
In  Illinois,  is 

On  an  article  in  the  United  States 
Daily,  Mr.  Hay  advocates  that  all 
localities  which  have  been  fiequent- 
ed  or  personally  connected  with  L,in- 
coln,  be  Fccurod  by  the  state  or  tit- 
ting  memorials  be  erected. 

Complete  Restoration 

Log  buildings,  log  fences  and 
crude  farm  implements  characteris- 
tic of  Lincoln's  day,  even  to  the 
wooden  shovel  said  to  have  stood  be- 
side the  fireplace,  would  be  replaced 
on  the  farm  west  of  Decatur. 

A  custodian  would  be  required,  no 
doubt,  to  keep  the  farm  in  its  pio- 
neer state  without  permitting  it  to 
degenerate.  The  road  to  the  farm 
would  be  marked  by  special  mark- 
ers so  that  persons  wishing  to  go 
to  the  farm  would  be  easily  able  to 
reach  it. 

The  Coles  County  farm,  where 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Abe's  father,  lived 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  could  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but 
with  greater  ease  in  that  the  state 
already  owns  the  property. 

Extensive  Project 

The  old  state  house,  the  Lincoln' 
home  in  Springfield,  the  entire  vil-^ 
lage  of  New  Salem,  and  the  old  state 
house  in  Vandalla  which  recently 
was  damaged  by  fire,  all  would  be 
restored  to  their  early  condition. 

The  camping    places    of  Lincoln 
during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  the  lo.-- 
cations  in  which  he  and  Douglas  de- 
bated, all  would  be  marked  by  uni- 
form bronze  tablets  for  the  benefit' 
of  students  of  Lincoln's  life.  The 
tablets  would  carry  not  only  inscrip-- 
tions,  but  pictures  of  the  times  and 
event.-i  with  which    the    locality  is 
connected. 


Illinois-T-H-rristown  Cabin  exnibited 


There  has  been  considerable  con- 
troversey  in  regard  to  a  statement 
rp»Ae  by  Thomas  B.  Shoaff  of  Shel- 
byville.  Illinois,  that  the  cabin  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his 
home  in  this  state  was  exhibited  on 
Boston  Common  in  1865. 

This  is  the  cabin  that  was  located 
on  the  Sangamon  River,  seven  miles 
soath-west  of  Decatur.  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Shoaff,  who  was  19  years  old  at 
that  time,  claimed  that  his  father 
and  he  shipped  the  cabin  and  a  lot 
of  walnut  fence  rails,  made  by  Lin- 
coln and  John  Hanks,  Boston.  The 
ogs  in  the  cabin  were  numbered 
and  replaced  in  orginal  form  when 
exhibited,  and  the  fence  vails  were 
fashioned  into  "walking  sticks,  etc.," 
and  sold  as  souvenirs  John  and 
Dennis  Hanks  accompanied  the  cab- 
in logs  to  Boston,  numbered  for  re- 
placing. At  that  time,  James  ShoalF. 
'my  father,  published  the  "Magnet"' 
a  newspaper  in  Decatur.  Illinois. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  could  not  authenticat*  this 
story,  but  Dr.  William  E  Barton  has 
come  into  possession  of  a  hand-bill 
issued  in  Boston  announcing  "The 
Original  Lincoln  Cabin  now  on  ex- 
hibition on  the  Parade  Ground,  Bos- 
ton Common."  The  band-bill  eon- 


tains  the  oame^of  persons  who  saw 
the  cabin,  and  printed  thereon  is  a 
letter  from  Governor  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  dated  May  20,  1865.  Price 
of  admission,  adults  25c  and  child- 
ren 10c. 

Upon  I'urther  research,  aided  by 
the  Boston  Herald,  they  discovered 
the  following:  "At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  held  at  Mechanics  Hall  on 
Monday,  the  10th  day  of  July,  Anna 
Domini,  1865,  and  airreeable  to  th« 
report!  of  the  comraittee  on  licenses 
and  common,  leave  was  granted  to  John 
Hanks  tn  exhibit  President  Lincoln's 
original  \os  cabin  on  Boston  Common." 

The  old  Lincoln  cabin  was  on  exhibi- 
tion duripg  the  summer  of  1865,  and  at 
the  end  ^f  the  season  it  was  sold  to  an 
Englieh  syndicate  and  shipped  to  London. 
After  leaving  Boston,  it  was  never  beard 
of,  and  was  supposed  that  the  ship  was 
lost  in  transit. 


Co 
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Shaoielul  Neglect  of 
Lincoln  Traditions 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald, 

Sir:  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most 
important  of  Am«rieaa,  historical 
personages,  not  only  because  of  his 
own  great  performances,  but  as  rep- 
resenting most  classically  the  hard- 
ship enduring  pioneers  who  dragged 
inner  America  into  civilized  being. 
We  are  preferred  residents,  here- 
abouts, in  original  Lincoln-formative 
country;  and  what  we  have  not  done 
about  it  is  an  outrage  to  American 
historical  decency. 

The  boulder-marker  for  the  first 
Lincoln  cabin-home,  some  eight 
miles  down  the  Sangamon  from  De- 
catur, is  In  the  wrong  place — some 
hundreds  of  yards  to  the  northeast; 
and  that  marker  is  dated  wrong,  1831 
instead  of  1830.  During  the  open 
months,  thoussuids  from  all  points  in 
the  United  States  pass  along  route  10, 
a  mile  north  of  that  historically  In- 
valuable site,  and  encounter  not  a 
sign  of  information  to  indicate  that 
they  could  turn  in  there,  view  at  the 
least  a  flag,  and  remove  their  hats. 

To  reach  the   misplaced  marker, 
which  Is  meaningless  as  so  placed, 
people  from  Vermont  for  instance 
have  to  open  two  gates,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  apart  on  the  wrong  farm,  to  I 
see  It;  and  thus  try  to  pay  homage' 
to  him  who  they  also  consider  our. 
greatest    representative.     And  the' 
road  between  the  gates  is  unsafe  to' 
motor  vehicles;  in  one  place  a  sub- 
merged iron  pipe  can  ruin  two  tires. 
The  road  to  the  correct  location  is 
the  next  road  west;  and  from  its  next 
south  corner  can  be  seen,  to  the  east, 
a  little  sign  where  a  replica  of  the 
cabin  by  all  means  should  stand.  The 
boulder  which  Is  in  the  wrong  place 
should  be  moved;  and  the  date  cor- 
rected thereon. 

We  can  hardly  pick  up  a  book  on 
Lincoln  without  at  once  encountering 
slipshod  errors.  There  is  a  new 
volume  out  lately  in  Decatur,  cor- 
recting some  and  starting  new  ones. 
Carl  Sandburg's  Lincoln,  published  in 
1926,  is  wrong:  See  picture  opposite 
page  33 — "helped  haul  Lincoln  family 
to  new  prairie  home  in  Illinois  in 
183V"  Why  not  1830,  as  it  was?  Op- 
posite page  177  the  Lincoln  &  Berry 
store,  at  restored  New  Salem,  is 
shown  as  the  Offut  store;  the  Offut 
store  is  shown  as  the  Hill  store.  Op- 
posite page  144  the  L.  &  B.  store, 
contradictorily,  is  shown  to  be  itself; 
and  the  Hill  and  McNamar  store  is 
pictured  as  the  McNamar  store — 
with  no  mention  of  Hill,  with  whom 
Abe  had  important  associations  there  i 
that  should  be  carefully  preserved  to 
history. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  historians 
even  got  Lincoln's  birth  date  right! 
Petersburg  has  road-markers  Indi- 
cating "Old  Salem;"  whereas  they 
should  read:  "Restored  New  Salem," 
and  give  some  idea  of  the  distance 
thereto.  And  why  should  Pike  coun- 
ty start  a  town  by  the  same  name, 
"New   Salem,"   which    should  have 


I  been  preserved  to  the  memory  of 
lAbraham  Lincoln  forever?  Travelers 
from  distances  throughout  America, 
coming  into  Illinois,  looking  up  Lin- 
coln's New  Salem  on  their  road  maps, 
will  find  only  the  wrong  town  so 
shown  and  listed,  away  over  to  the 
west  50  miles— and  then  perhaps  give 
up  in  disgust  trying  to  follow  what 
should  be,  but  are  not,  well  marked 
Lincoln  trails  in  Central  Illinois. 

I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  correct   all   these  delin- 
,  quencies  myself.  C.  A.  S. 

Monticello,  Jan.  21.  i 
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Shameful  Neglect  of 
Lincoln  Traditions 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald, 

Sir-  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most 
•  mportant  of  American  historical 
'personages,  not  only  because  of  his 
own  great  performances,  but  as  rep- 
resenting most  classically  the  hard^ 
ship  enduring  pioneers  who  dragged] 
inner  America  into  civilized  bemg. 

^ouSry  and  ihat  we  have  not  done 
about  it  is  an  outrage  to  American 
historical  decency.  ^ 

rrie'^s  o"  ya'rar.o  fhe-  n.rthea.t 

^  f>f«Tmarker  is  dated  wrong,  1831 
and  that  maiker  1  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


sign  of  information  to  indicate  that 
Ley  could  turn  In  there,  view  at  the 
least  a  flag,  and  remove  their  hats. 
TO  reach  the   misplaced  marker, 

i  him  who  they  also  consider  ou 
greatest    -presencat  v  .  And^^ 
road  between  the  gates  is 
motor  vehicles;  l-^'^^^^P^^^.^o  tires, 
merged  iron  FiP    -^^--.^^.^tion  is 

-e^rrroid^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

south  corner  can  be  s""'  the 

1  Lincoln  Without  at  once  en  ^ 

loor.       wrong:  See  piciuic  ^i^i^ 

\\  ^'helped  haul  Lincoln  fami  y 
page  33—  i^eipea  ' nunois  in 
to  new  prairie  home  in 
1M1 "  Why  not  1830,  as  it  was?  Op- 
;  "J  177  the  Lincoln  &  Berry 
Se'  If  restored   New    Salem,  Is 


shown  as  the  Offut  store;  the  Offut 
Sore  is  shown  as  the  HiU  store.  Op- 
posite page  144  the  L.  &  B  store, 
contradictorily,  is  shown  to  be  itselt 
and  the  Hill  and  McNdmar  store  is 
T^ictured  as  the  McNamar  stoic- 
'^Tth  no  mention  of  Hill,  with  whom 
Ibe  had  important  associations  there 
fhat  should  be  carefully  preserved  to 
history.  ^         ^    ,  „ 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  historians 
even  got  Lincoln's  birth  date  right! 
Petersburg  has   road-markers  indi- 
cating-Old Salem;"  whereas  they 
houTd  read:  ''Restored  New  Sa  en^^^ 
and  give  some  idea  of  the  distance 
ti^ereto    And  why  should  Pike  coun- 
V  start  a  town  by  the  same  name. 
i^New    Salem,"    which    should  have 
been  preserved  to    the    memor,  o 

1  Abraham  Lin^^^^J^'^'^^'^' America 
from  distances  throughout  America, 

coning  into  Illinois,  looking  up  L^^" 

U  n's  New  Salem  on  their  road  maps 

win  ffnd  only  the  wrong  town  so 

should  be,  but  are  not,  ^vell  nia  kcd 
Lincoln  trails  in  Central  1"^^°^^  . 

I  am  ashamed  that  I  -  -t  ch 
enough  to  correct   all   thes^e  ^  ^ 
quencies  myseir. 
Monticello,  Jan.  21. 


mm 


Sunday,  February  7,  1932 
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PrizedLincoln 
Relic  Goes  to 
Washington 

Book  Which  Played 
Part  in  Ann  Rutledge 
Romance  by  Wish  of 
Lender  Will  Repose  in 
Library  of  Congress. 

Here  for  10  Years 


Decatur's  most  prized  Lincoln 
relic — the  Klrkham  grammer  given 
by  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge — will 
be  displayed  In  the  Lincoln  me- 
morial collection  In  the  library  for 
the  last  time  Friday  of  this  week. 

The  priceless  old  book,  by  the 
wish  of  the  lender,  will  be  sent 
next  week  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress In  Washington,  where  It  will 
remain  permanently. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the 
volume  came  to  Decatur,  secured 
through  the  persistent  Importuni- 
ties of  Miss  Jane  Hamand,  donor 
of  the  Lincoln  collection.  In  that 
time  It  has  been  seen  by  thousands 
of  persons  and  has  been  examined 
by  a  number  of  Lincoln  authorities 
including  Miss  Ida  Tarbell. 
rfcpt  In  Bank  Vault 

Too  valuable  to  remain  on  per- 
manent display  In  the  collection, 
the  grammar  has  reposed  a  great- 
er part  of  the  time  in  a  bank  vauU, 
and  has  been  brousht  to  the  li- 
brary only  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  the  Lincoln  hirthday  anni- 
versary, or  when  any  group  of 
Lincoln  enthusiasts  from  out  of 
town  wished  to  see  It.  It  had  never 
been  understood  that  the  grammar 
was  to  continue  In  Decatur  for  all 
time;  in  fact  when  it  was  brought 
here  It  was  believed  that  it  would 
be  allowed  to  stay  but  a  year  or 
two.  In  asking  that  it  be  sent  to 
Washington,  Miss  Hamand  Is  only 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Rutledge  family  from  whom  she 
obtained  it. 

The  authenticity  of  the  book 
never  has  been  questioned.  It 
carries  on  the  title  page  Lincoln's 
playful  presentation  in  the  words — 
-Ann  M.  Rutledge  is  now  learning 
fjrammar."  It  also  has  pasted  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover  the  receipt 
signed  by  Lincoln  when  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Denton  Oftutt 
in  New  Salem. 

Story  of  Book  Well  Known 

All  Lincoln  enthusiasts  know  the 
traditional  story  of  the  book— how 
Lincoln,  when  residing  in  New 
Salem,  learned  from  Mentor  Gra- 
ham, a  traveling  school  teacher, 
that  he  needed  to  remedy  the  in- 
accuracies In  his  speech — how  the 
young  clerk  walked  seven  miles  to 
procure  the  grammar  from  a 
neighbor — how  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge  studied  the  book  together 
in  the  Rutledge  tavern  in  New 
Salem,  and  how  Ann  continued  to 
study  it  as  a  preparation  for  her 
entrance  into  Jacksonville  academy. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Ann, 
ending  the  romance  between  Lin- 
coln and  herself,  the  Rutledge 
family  moved  to  Iowa.  The  book 
was  supposed  to  have  been  In  the 
possession  of  Robert  Rutledge. 
brother  of  Ann,  whom  Lincoln 
made  a  provost  marshal  in  the  Civil 
war. 

Singularly  enough  collectors  did 
not  go  to  the  right  sources.  In 
December,  1921,  Miss  Hamand  se- 
cured the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  three  surviving  sons  of  Robert 
Rutledere  and  wrote  them  all.  aslc- 
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Title  page  Kirkham  gram- 
mar. ])urchased  by  Lincoln,  and 


given  to  Ann  Rutledge,  and  the 
pasted  in  receipt  signed  by  Lln- 


— Photo  bu  Plile. 
coin  while  a  clerk  m  Off  utt  s 
.store. 


Ferslstcnce  Wins  Out 

The  reply  came  from  William 
Rutledge  of  Milton,  Mont.,  saying 
that  he  had  the  book.  With  what 
she  called  "sublime  audacity"  Miss 
Hamand  wrote  to  Mr.  P.utledge 
asking  the  loan  of  the  volume  for 
the  newly  established  collection  in 
Decatur.  His  reply  was  that  he 
was  holding  the  book  in  trust,  hav- 
ing already  willed  it  to  a  nephew, 
William  L.  Rutledge,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Hamand  immediately 
wrote  again  to  urge  the  loan. 

A  less  determined  collector  would 
have  been  discouraged  at  receiving 
no  reply,  but  she  renewed  her  re- 
quest. On  May  28,  1922,  came  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rutledge  contain- 
ing these  words: 

"As  to  the  grammar  I  am  send- 
ing it  to  you  by  express." 

William  Rutledge  since  has  died 
and  It  is  the  wish  of  William  L. 
Rutledge  that  the  book  go  to 
^.f«®t>m  conecfon  wm -e 
open  all  day  Fr.dai  As 

^"°"^''oU"?romthecarU- 
portra.ts  of  L.nrom^i  ^^^^  to  hia 

IncUul- 


known  li"! 

cabin,  and  the       °  ,  the 

t^ermSerfoftirf:.i,y. 


Ann's  Sister's  Letter 

No  picture  of  Ann  Rutledge  is 
kuoivn  to  eitist.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, of  Mrs.  James  Saunders,  a 
younger  si.'iter,  who  was  living  at 
the  time  thai  the  collection  was 
got  up  in  Decatur,  and  who  con- 
tributed to  it.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Saunders  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Mem- 
ories of  the  Rutledge  Family  of 
New  Salem,"  which  Mi.is  Hamand 
compiled  and  which  is  a  part  of  the 
collection.  This  little  typewritten 
book  contains  also  a  story  by 
Nancy  Rutledge  Prewitt,  another 
sister  of  Ann  Rutledge,  who  re- 
membered Lincoln  well  In  his  court- 
ship days  In  New  Salem. 

Mrs.  Prewitt  flatly  refuses  to  ac- 
cept Herndon's  story  that  it  was 
her  desertion  by  John  McNeil— or 
McNanar,  as  was  his  real  name- 
that  brought  on  Ann's  fatal  Illness. 
Thn  fever  that  caused  her  death 
wai  epidemic  In  the  New  Balera 
community.  Mrs.  Prewitt  was  con- 
vinced that  Lincoln  and  Ann  in- 
tended to  wed  as  soon  as  Lincoln 
established  himself  in  the  law  and 
Ann  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
little  more  schooling.  She  never 
heard  from  her  family  that  Lincoln 
went  Insane  as  a  result  of  Ann's 
death. 


Decatur  Public  Library 
decatur.  illinois 


Minnie  A.  Dill.  Librarian 

April  2,  1933 


Mr.  John  B.  MacHarg, 
Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

My  dear  Mr.  MacHarg: 

Several  times  I  have  attempted  to 
answer  your  letter  of  last  December  but  the  regular 
business  of  the  library, or  the  many  interrupt ions, al- 
ways interf erred.      Then  too,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
run  down  some  of  the  information  you  desired. 

As  to  markers  and  tablets,  in  addition  to  those 
you  mentioned,  there  is  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  grounds 
of  the  '^rt  Institute  which  marks  a  place  on  the  circuit 
that  Lincoln  used  to  ride  while  practising  law;  also 
a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Macon  0ounty  courthouse,  which 
was  dedicated  by  the  Woman's  Belief  Corps,  April  10, 
1927,  which  contains  a  relief  of  Lincoln  at  the  top 
and  below  the  Gettysburg  address. 

There  is  no  Lincoln  statue  in  front  of  the  High 
School  in  Decatur.  I  believe  there  is  one  by  Lorado 
Taft  in  either  Champaign  or  Urbana. 

There  is  no  marker  on  the  site  of  an  old  hotel 
where  Lincoln  stopped. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  marker  placed 
by  the  D.  A.  R.  is  not  at  the  correct  location,  but 
that  the  cabin  stood  nearer  the  river.      It  is  not 
usually  called  the"Lincoln  Riverside  Home"  as  far  as 
I  know. 

There  axe  no  advanced  Lincoln  students  here  nor 
large  collections,  but  the  citizens  generally  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  Lincoln  literature  and  lore,  and 
motor  all  over  this  and  surrounding  states  to  visit 
historical  spots  connected  with  Lincoln,  see  museums 
and  statues,  etc.      I  might  mention  the  names  of  two 
persons  who  are  descendants  of  old  settlers  and  know 
considerable  about  early  history  and  pioneers: 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Davis,  Route  8,  Decatur,  and  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Sawyer,  Route  7,  Decatur. 

I  am  enclosing  two  pamphlets  on  Decatur  and  a 
clipping  about  the  Kirkham  Grammar  which  we  had  for 
ten  years,  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  Centennial  History  of  Decatur  and  Macon  County, 
published  by  the  Decatur  Review  and  Macon  County 
Centennial  association,  1930,  has  much  of  interest 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.      The  price  is  f2.50. 

I  hope  you  visit  Decatur  and  the  surrounding 
Lincoln  places  of  interest  this  summer. 

Very  truly  yours,       y\  ^ 


16  J\in3  1933 


Mice  Mlnnla  A.  Dill 
Decatur  Public  Li;>ya»y 
Deoatuy,  1:11* 

My  doar  Ml8«  Dill  : 

My  lone?  delay  in  writing  you  in  not 
at  indioa-tive  of  my  arpreolation  of  yottr  kindneae  In  giving 

me  jur  t  til*  inf'-r^"-  ♦••^r.  I  d^i*lred« 

Coll^g^  haa  no?»  oiosed  £.ni  I  havo  a  little  Irilsure  for  my 
favorite  study  ,  --^hloh  3e  the  life  of  Lincoln,  I  s^t.  working 
elowly  on  a  Iittl«  book  which  'vill  someday,  I  hone,  be  r*ady  for 
ptiblicf  tion#    I  eh&ll  aemd  you  the  eaotlcns  that  oovfar  Decatur 
for  I  ST\  anxioua  to  hare  what  I  vrlte  s.-:-thcritatlvcf  and  ooji- 
^l«te. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  visit  Decatur  this  autt**n.    I  have 
soma  ifork  to  do  at  New  SaJLem  and  Daoatiir  ie  not  veyy  far  a'way, 
I  mieeed  the  Warnick  houee  on       last  visit  and  I  wish  to  gp 
ov3r  there.  Barton  eays  the  house  ie  still  standing*  and  Is  , 
probably^tbe  oldest  house  in  Maoon  county  in  oont1.nuou8  vse 
as  a  dwelling,  I  am  also  interested  in  the  location  of  the 
Lincoln  cabin  and  I  hope  you  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  clues. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  in  the  matter.    The  gener^^l 
opinion  la  that  the  marker  is  wronj^ly  placed.  Bb^rton  saye  it 
may  havs  etood  rej^y  nfja?  where  a  windmill  now  stands,    A  man 
on  th3  spot  said    the  old  timers  said  the  cabin  stood  close  to 
the  rivar  and  showed  me  the  spot.  He  said    that  he  remembered 
finding  bits  of  china  there.    I  doubt  if  they  were  from  the 
Lincoln  menage  but  they  misrht  have  be^n  thrown  ovit  by  subse- 
quent occur^ants  of  the  cabin.    If  ydu  have  definite  inforeiation 
as  to  what  became  of  the  cabin-  how  lon^r  it  stood-    e|c,,  I 
should  ,  of  course,  be  very  .jlad  to  know,    '^hsn  you  sqs  anyone 
who  might  have  Information,  maybe  you  will  be  good  enoucrh  to 
ask  for  it. 

Thanking  you  aa^aln  and  with  sincere  good  wishes 

Vary  truly  yours 


nOTES  C0»CEKHIKO    L  IB  C  0  L  K    tot  ^,^Sn(l93'6).  .'^.:^^f. 

1.  lUFKERS       Co!B»«iOT»tlng  IiOcatlcti 

a.  Bronze  Tablet  on  grounds  of  Art  Institute,  marking  Circuit. 

b.  Bronze  Tablet  in  the  Macon  Co.  Court  House,  dedicated  by 
the  woman's  Relief  Corps,  Apr.  10,1927,  with  relief  of  Lin- 
coln at  top  and  Gettysburg  address  belOT7. 

a.  BTAmS  OR  M01JU!«»TS  tr-oatlon 


3.  MUSm  C0LLECTI0H8  OF  LIKCOLS  REII08  (Publicly  or  P»l^tf  I 
DeoatuT  Public  Library,  Minnie  A.  Dill,  Librarian. 

4.  COLLECTIOUS  OF  LlHCOLK  BOOM    (Publioly  cr  prlmtely  0wn84  ) 

neoatur  Public  Library 

5.  BUILDINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  LINCOLN  OR  HIS  FAMILY 


6    OTHTilR  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LINCOLN  IN 

TOWN  OR  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY 
Site  of  Macon    Co.  home  of  the  Lincolns.  The  marker  is  not 
correctly  r^laced.  Home  ms  near  river. 

Warnick    home.  Br,  women  L.  Loved, 130, 131 

7.  NAMES  OF  THOSE  MOST  INTERESTED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LINCOLN 

Edwin  S,  Davis,  Route  8  pecatur 
Frank  E.  Sawyer,  Route  7,  Decatur. 

8.  AUTHOR  AND  TITLE  OF  BOOKS  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  Centennial  History  of  Decatur  and  Macon  County,  nublished 
by  the  Decat'or  Review  and  Macon  Co.  Centennial  Assoc.  1930  3^2.50 

The  above  infonoation  through  the  courtesy  of 

 f  ip.ii.i.e.  P.i?-^-,  

 Libya? i^p. . , . 

Decatur  Public  Library 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


For  contact  information,  go  to  www.LincolnCollection.org. 


URBANA-LINCOLN  HOTEL,  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
On  the  site  of  the  old  Kerr  Tavern 


EARLY  COURT-HOUSE  AT  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 
In  use  when  the  Lincolns  arrived  from  Indiana 

Photographs  by  the  Author 
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MAP  LINCOLN 
SITES  REBUILT 
THROUGH  CWA 

Sta  +  c  Hastens  to  USe 
rederal  Funds  for 

Restoration       .  / 

—   //  /  7  >y 

EPRINGFIELD,  Ill.-RehiblUtatiott 
of,  historical  sites  and  buildings  In 
tl-e  state,  a  long  visualized  objective 
o:  Illinois  historians,  has  gained  im- 
.  jetus  with  creation  of  the  civil  worka 
administration. 

At  least  two  projects  already  are 
being  carried  through  to  completion. 
One  Is  the  reconstruction  of  the  pio- 
neer town  of  New  Salem  as  a  unique 
memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
grew  to  manhood  there. 

The  other,  on  which  work  just  re- 
cently started,  Is  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Illinois  state  capital  buUding 
at  Vandalla,  where  Lincoln  first 
served  in  the  legislature.  Both  proj- 
ects are  being  carried  out  through 
the  CWA.  * 
Thirteen  Log  Cabins 
At  New  Salem  thirteen  log  cabins, 
replicas  of  those  on  the  site  a  cen- 
tury ago.  recently  were  dedicated  by 
Governor  Henry  Horner.  The  ritual 
climaxed  a  movement  carried  on  by 
the  state  to  reconstruct  the  frontier 
town.  The  work  now  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  CWA. 

Current  work  at  this  site  consists 
of  construction  of  a  parking  space 
near  the  rebuilt  town  and  the  com- 
pletion of  several  more  cabins.  Isola- 
tion  Of  a  museum,  the  only  modern 
structure  at  the  site,  later  will  be 
accomplished  by  transplanting  a 
grove  of  trees  around  it. 

Oltl  Capitol  Museum 
A  tentative  program  also  has  been 
outlined  for  the  creation  of  the  old 
state  Capitol  building  at  Springfield 
into  another  museum. 

The  building  now  Is  being  used  as 
a  county  courthouse.  It  was  on  this 
site  that  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
speech  la  which  he  said  "a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand." 

There  are  numerous  other  histor- 
ical spots  that  have  come  into  prom- 
inence since  the  restoration  program 
was  begun  and  it  Is  possible  that 
many  of  these  will  be  turned  into 
museums  and  parks. 

One  such  project  is  an  edifice  at 
Bloomlngton  where  Lincoln  delivered 
his  "lost  speech"  marijing  the  turn- 
ing point  in  Illinois'  pre-Clvil  War 
political  history. 
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April  14,  1936 


Mr.  John  ftasQalc 

IkOk  South  East  ATenue 

Berwyn,  lUlnoiB 

My  dear  Mr.  Basoak: 

Tour  latter  with  reference  to  the  place 
of  the  Lincoln  cabin  which  you  have  is  recclTed  and  I  think 
quite  likely  it  is  authentic  as  we  do  know  that  John  and 
Deniils  Hanks  did  sell  several  pieces  of  old  timber  from  the 
Lincoln  cat) in  in  Macon  County,  lilinoie.  I  think  it  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  what  you  have  is  genuine. 

You  will  please  find  enclosed  a  little 
achedule  which  gives  you  eoBJe  description  of  the  items  about 
which  you  aak  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  them  if  you 
care  to  have  them. 

Very  truly  yours. 


LA«r:AMI 
Sue. 


Director 


"SERVEDGREATEST 

Lincoln  and  Lafayette  Drank  from  Old  W ell 
at  Shawneetown  Still  in  Use  After  More 
Than  Century  of  Service 


SHAVVNKKTOWN  WKl.L 

st  .ndiniz  at  Iho  ixir  of  a  building  which  once  served  us  thb  msi 

=mmmm§mm 

'The  b^nK^now^a  "^l^in,  house,  and  well  have  been  the  property  or 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Llntzenlch  lor  50  years.   __ 
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Lincoln  Spirit 

Yet  Lives  At 
I        Hub  Of  State 


Lincoln  At  Dixon 


3'ourlsts    Find  Pleasant 
Settings  Devoted  To 
Nation's  Hero. 


Springfield,  centrally  located  In  the 
Sangamon  river  valley,  the  scat  ot 
Btate  government  since  1839,  is  the 
hub  ot  IllmoLs.  In  addition,  it  is 
the  town  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  from  his  twenty-eighth  to  his 
fifty-first  year,  rising  from  a  young 
lawyer  and  legislator '  to  president 
elect,  a  man  marked  by  destiny.  Con- 
sidering this,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
thousands  visit  Springfield  venrly  to 
pass  in  .silent  reverence  through  the 
Lincoln  shrines,  and  walk  the  ways 
he  walked  during  the  days  in  which 
te  grew  to  greatness. 

Springfield  became  the  state  cap- 
ital largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Lincoln  and  eight  ot  his  associates 
In  the  legislative  session  of  1837  at 
Vandalla,  and  two  years  later  Lin- 
coln sat  In  the  house  of  the  new  cap- 
Itol  on  the  square  of  Springfield. 
Today  another  capitol,  built  after 
Lincoln's  death,  houses  the  officers 
and  legislators  of  the  state,  two  other 
buildings    serve    as    quarters  for 


Lincoln  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  the  Leon- 
ard  Crunelle  statue. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Home 
at  Springfield. 

libraries,  the  state  museum,  admin- 
istrative offices,  and  the  supreme 
"court,  and  two  other  buildings  are 
being  constructed  to  accommodate 
the  archives  and  replace  the  state 
armory  destroyed  by  fire.  But  the 
old  capitol  remains  on  the  square, 
serving  both  as  the  Sangamon 
county  courthouse  and  a  reminder 
of  Lincoln's  day. 

Away  from  the  public  buildings 
we  turn  to  the  green  shuttered  white 
frame  house  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Jackson  streets,  which  Lincoln 
bought  in  1844,  two  years  after  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Todd.  Here  is  pre- 
served carefully  by  the  state  the 
simple  setting  In  which  Lincoln 
lived  as  a  family  man 

Two  miles  due  north  of  the  cap- 
itol are  the  Lincoln  tomb  and  monu- 
ment, completed  in  1874  and  twice 
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pressiveness.  The  marble  walls,  the 
indirect  lighting  which  suggests  the 
soft  stillness  of  early  evening,  and 
the  statuettes  standing  in  niches 
through  the  corridors  giving  a  his- 
tory of  Lincoln's  life,  make  a  blend 
of  richness  and  simplicity  which  are 
entirely  fitting.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  cenotaph  chamber,  facing  the 
cenotaph  itself,  are  buried  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  the  children. 

Other  places  in  Springfield  di- 
rectly associated  with  Lincoln  are 
marked  with  bronze  memorial  tab- 
lets. They  are,  briefly:  Site  of 
Speed's  general  store,  107  South 
Fifth  street  (above  this  store  Lin- 
coln shared  a  room  with  Speed  in 
1837);  site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln's 
law  office  (1837-1839),  109  North 
Fifth  street;  site  of  Logan  and  Lin- 
coln's law  office  (1841-1843),  203 
South  Sixth  street;  site  of  Lincoln 
and  Herndon's  law  office  (1843-1865), 


Adams  street  (in  a  room  on  iim 
third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln 
wrote  his  first  inaugural  address  In 
January,  1861);  site  of  Illinois  State 
Journal,  116  North  Sixth  street  (here 
Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May 
18,  1860,  of  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency). 

A  new  memorial  to  Lincoln,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  garden, 
now  is  going  forward  at  beautiful 
Lake  Springfield,  rJjout  seven  miles 
southeast  of  the  city.  The~  Illinois 
Garden  club  first  sponsored  the  plan, 
but  as  It  reaches  fruition  It  will  I 
represent  the  reverent  offerings  of  | 
many  more  states  In  the  union.  The 
garden  will  be  a  happy  tribute  to  the  1 
man  who  once  said:  "Die  when  I 
may,  I  want  It  said  of  me  by  those 
who  knew  me  best  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow." 

The  reconstructed  village  of  New 
Salem,  about  seventeen  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield,  near  Petersburg, 
is  a  triumph  in  the  preservation  of 
the  pioneer  atmosphere  in  which 
Lincoln  started  his  career.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  spirit  of  the  young  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  so  close  and  real. 


New  Salem,  now  looks  as 
did  in  Lincoln's  time. 


103  South  Fifth  street;  site  of  Globe 
tavern,  315  East  Adams  street  (here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  1844 
and  here  Robert  Lincoln  was  born); 
C.    M.    Smith    building,    528  East 


Former  state  house  now  i 
Sangamon  courthouse. 

remodeled  since  that  time.  The  edi- 
fice is  on  an  eminence  which  Is 
strikingly  landscapod,  making  a  dig- 
nified resting  place  commensurate 
With  Lincoln's  greatness. 

The  second  reconstruction  of  the 
tomb,  undertaken  by  the  state  in 
1930-31,  has  transformed  the  In- 
terior into  a  shrine  of  sin.?ular  im- 
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Lincoln  In  Illinois 


Born  In  Kentucky,  Emancipator  Became  Greatest  Citizen 
Of  Adopted  State  Where  He  Grew  To  Greatness. 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  was' 
born  in  Kentucky  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood years  in  Indiana,  it  was  in 
Illinois  that  he  lived  during  most  of 
his  life  and  attained  the  prominence 
that  led  to  the  presidency  and  world- 
wide fame. 

He  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin  near 
Hodgen's  Mill  (now  Hodgenville),  Ky. 
Two  years  later,  in  1811,  the  family 
moved  to  their  Knob  Creek  home.  In 
1816  the  family  moved  to  Indiana, 
where  Lincoln  City  is  now  located. 
There  In  the  fall  of  1818  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  died. 

Later  Thomas  Lincoln  the  father, 
married  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  and  after 
building  anew  cabin,  the  family  con- 
tinued to  live  there  until  1830,  when 
they  moved  to  Illinois. 

The  Lincolns'  first  home  In  Illinois 
was  on  the  bluff  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  eight  miles  we.st  of  Decatur. 
This  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  con- 
tact with  that  beautiful  stream, 
around  which  much  of  his  life  was 
to  center. 

Moved  To  New  Salem. 

Soon  he  was  on  his  way  down  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  with  Den- 
ton Offut.  In  the  summer  of  1831,  he 
went  to  work  in  New  Salem,  clerking 
in  Offut's  store  there.  The  New 
Salem  years  had  a  profound  effect  on 
his  life,  biographers  agree,  for  it  was 
there  he  received  most  of  his  formal 
schooling— what  of  it  there  was— and 
there  that  he  gained  his  start  in  poli- 
tics. 

In  Vandalia,  the  state  capital,  where 
he  first  served  as  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  Lincoln's  aspira- 
tions were  awakened.    He  took  part 


>in  changing  the  capital  to  Springfield,' 
and  in  1837  moved  into  this  city, 
there  to  open  his  first  law  office. 
Springfield  then  became  Lincoln's 
home  town— as  it  will  always  be. 

Except  for  the  years  in  Washing- 
ton,   his    life    then   revolved  about 
Springfield.    He  became  known  over 
the  state,  however,  first  as  he  trav- 
eled the  Eighth  Judicial  circuit,  and; 
then  as  he  went  over  the  state  debat-? 
ing  the  issues  presented  by  the  repeak 
of  the  Missouri  compromise.  > 
City  Is  Lincoln  Mecca.  £ 
Springfield  today  Is  a  mecca  lot 
Lincoln  students,  but  countless  other 
towns  in  Illinois  treasure  memories  of 
him.    Some  of  them  he  visited  regu- 
larly as  he  practiced  law.  Others  knew 
him  when  he  came  to  speak  there. 

His  career  in  Illinois  was  climaxed 
by  the  Republican  convention  in  Chi- 
cago in  1860,  which  nominated  him 
for  the  presidency.  His  election  fol- 
lowed, and  on  Feb.  11,  1861,  he  bade 
his  last  farewell  to  Springfield  and 
Illinois. 

Five  years  later,  when  a  sombre  fu- 
neral train  brought  his  body  home 
from  Washington,  sorrowing  thou- 
sands filed  past  his  casket  in  Chicago, 
eager  to  pay  him  final  respect.  Towns 
on  the  railroad  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield  erected  memorial  dis- 
plays, and  in  Springfield  75,000  per- 
sons marched  past  the  coffin  In  the 
old  state  house. 

The  procession  that  paid  honor  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  then  has  not  ceased. 
More  than  two  and  a  half  million 
pensons  have  visited  the  tomb  in 
Springfield,  and  yearly,  now,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  more  come  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Illinois'  greatest  citizen. 
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State  Parks  Improved 

Complete    Numerous    Buildings    During  Year; 
3,000,000  Visit  Sites  In  1938. 


A  marked  increase  in  the  inter-<?> 
eKt  shown  in  Illinois  state  parks 
during  the  year  resulted  in  un- 
precedented gains  in  attendance  at 
the  recreational  and  scenic  sites, 
according  to  F.  Lynden  Smith,  di- 
rector of  the  state  department  of 
public  works  and  buildings. 

Three  million  people,  one-tenth 
of  them  from  outside  the  state,  vis- 
ited the  twenty-four  major  units 
in  the  state  park  system  during  the 
year,  Smith  reported,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  added  facilities  which 
will  be  ready  for  the  1939  season 
will  attract  larger  crowds  next 
year. 

The  park  system  now  comprises 
15,000  acres  and  each  year  is  ad- 
vancing nearer  the  state's  goal  of 
one  acre  of  state  maintained  rec- 
reation land  for  evei^  1,000  in- 
habitants. 

"During  the  diennium  just  closed 
increased  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion appropriations  supplemented 
with  federal  grants  have  made  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  new  roads, 
new  structures,  grading  and  land- 
scaping in  twenty-two  of  the  state's 
major  parks,"  Smith  said. 

"Planning  policies  in  which  state 
experts  have  had  the  benefit  of  co- 
operation from  the  national  park 
service  have  been  such  as  to  assure 
us  of  the  lasting  benefit  of  these 
improN'ements. 

"Outstanding  accomplishments 
include  the  completion  of  a  large 
stone  and  lodge  building  at  Starved 
Rock  state  park.  In  addition  to 
the  lodge,  the  state  will  open  at 
this  park  next  summer  a  forty-two 


room  hotel  with  modern  conven- 
iences, and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  hotel,  twelve  new  cabins  for 
overnight  visitors. 

"At  New  Salem  state  park,  much 
significant  progress  has  been  made. ; 
The  Rutledge  tavern,  the  Burner 
home  and  a  number  of  other  struc-j 
tures  have  been  completed.  Work' 
is  moving  steadily  ahead  on  the 
Rutledge  home  and  the  Miller 
Blacksmith  shop  and  plans  are 
complete  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Rutledge-Cameron  grist  mill.  Be- 
cause of  rapidly  increasing  attend- 
ance at  this  park,  the  slate  was 
forced  last  year  to  enlarge  the 
parking  area." 

Other  improvements  in  the  state 
park  system  listed  by  the  director's 
yearend  report  included: 

At  the  Mt,  Pulaski  courthouse, 
Logan  county,  plans  for  complete 
restoTatrbh  have  been  completed 
by  the  division  of  parks  design  of- 
fice and  application  for  a  P.W.A. 
matched  grant  has  been  submitted. 

At  the  Lincoln  Logan  cabin  slate 
park.  Coles  county  near  Charleston, 
a  new  pump  house  and  water  dis- 
tribution system  have  been  com- 
pleted. Completion  of  new  roads 
in  this  area  have  increased  attend- 
ance. 

At  Pere  Marquette  state  park, 
Jersey  county  near  Grafton,  a  lodge 
with  hotel  rooms,  dining  room,  pub- 
lic lounge,  and  concession  space  will 
be  completed  for  the  1939  season. 
Additional  picnic  grounds  and 
parking  facilities  have  been  jiro- 
vided  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  attendance. 
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Decatur  Woman,  ! 
85,  Recalls  Lincoln 

Stayed  At  Home  Of  Her 
Parents  Several  Days. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  outstanding 
ability  as  a  whistle.-  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray 
of  Decatur,  among  little  known 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator which  she  learned  as  a  i 
child,  when  he  was  a  neighbor  to 
her  father. 

Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas 
once  slept  in  the  same  bed  together 
in  her  father's  home,  the  85-year- 
old  Decatur  resident  recalled. 

Her  father,  Louis  Harvey,  moved 
to  Cumberland  county  in  1854, 
where  she  was  born  that  year.  Just 
four  and  one-half  miles  away  was 
the  home  Lincoln  had  bought  for 
his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  his 
Stepmother. 

When  Mrs.  Ray  was  about  3  years  \ 
old  the  future  sixteenth  president ' 
of  the  United  States  came  to  that 
home  to  spend  a  season  with  his 
stepmother.    His  father  had  died 
previously. 

First  Saw  Lincoln. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Ray  first  saw  Lincoln.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  came  and  stayed  in  her 
parents'  home  for  several  days  and 
helped  her  father  break  prairie  sod. 
It  was  the  custom  for  all  neighbors 
to  exchange  work  in  those  days  and 
the  incident  was  not  regarded  as 
unusual. 

"I  remember  Pa  said  one  night 
he'd  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  because  Abe  was  coming 
over  to  break  prairie  sod,"  Mrs. 
Ray  said. 

They  plowed  the  field  where  the 
Methodist  church  now  stands  in 
Toledo,  111.,  she  explained  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  alert  eyes. 

"Lincoln  drove  over  in  a  wagon 
pulled  by  three  yokes  of  oxen  that 
were  used  to  pull  the  large  break- 
ing plow."  Two  black  oxen  with 
white  spots  named  "Jack"  and 
"Jerry"  were  in  the  rear  yoke, 
"Nick"  and  "Tuck,"  a  pair  of  blue 
roans,  were  in  the  center  and  the 
leaders  were  "Bren"  and  "Broad," 
a  pair  of  red  roans. 

"I  often  hoard  Pa  talk  about  the 
oxen  used  by  the  Lincolns,"  Mrs. 
Ray  said.  "Pa  wouldn't  use  oxen. 
He  said  they  were  too  slow." 


Active  At  85. 

Mrs.  Ray,  surprisingly  active 
both  mentally  and  physically  de- 
spite her  85  years,  recalled  a  visit 
her  family  made  to  the  Lincoln 
home,  during  the  future  president's 
stay  with  his  stepmother. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  carried  me  into  the 
house,"  she  said  with  a  proud  twin- 
kle in  her  eyes. 

"We  had  some  butternuts.  I'd 
never  seen  any  before.  Lincoln 
cracked  them  and  handed  them  to 
us. 

"The  folks  just  talked,  and  when 
I  woke  up  next  morning  I  was 
home,"  she  said. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  "just 
the  very  best  of  friends,"  she  ex- 
plained. "The  night  they  stayed 
at  our  house  they  slep"  in  the  bed 
in  the  spare  room  off  the  kitchen. 

"They'd  tell  jokes  on  each  other 
and  laugh,"  she  recalled. 

Feared  Bed  Too  Short. 

During  the  night  she  woke  up 
and  heard  her  mother  say  to  her 
father,  "I  just  wish  we'd  let  Mr. 
Lincoln  sleep  in  our  bed.  I'll  bet 
his  feet  are  out." 

Her  father  related  the  incident 
at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  long  since 
become  used  to  quips  about  his 
unusual  height. 

"Pa  had  the  only  good  driving 
horses  for  miles  around,"  Mrs.  Ray 
said.  "He  drove  to  Hazel  Dell, 
south  of  Greenup,  where  they  were 
having  a  speakin',  to  get  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bring  them 
home." 

Lincoln  Careless  Of  Dress. 
Marked  differences  between  the 
two  men  made  them  appear  almost 
ludicrous  together.  Lincoln  was 
tall  and  unkempt,  while  Douglas 
Vas  short  and  fastidious  in  dress. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  didn't  care  whether 
his  pants  were  in  his  boots  or  not," 

Mrs.  Ray  related.  "Pa  said  he 
dressed  that  way  because  he 
thought  the  people  would  like  him 
better." 

Mrs.  Ray's  brother,  N.  A.  Har- 
vey of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  a  let- 
ter which  Lincoln  wrote  to  their 
father  in  1865.  In  the  letter,  Lin- 
coln said  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  him  or  to  the  government. 
Two  weeks  later,  while  attending 
a  performance  in  the  Ford  thea- 
tre, he  was  assassinated. 


Courthouse  Where  Lincoln  Spoke  Now  Decatur  Shrine 


Mrs  Elizabeth  Ray  upper  left,  tional  fame  as  an  impersonator  >;>  li.stor.c  courthouse  is  .houn  bo- 
mrs.  r.u/aotui  n-ay,   .i-i^^^        '   i     ,  t  tj.  ic  .hn,vn  in  a  rp-  ;  low.    It  attracts  many  visitors  to 


85-year-old  resident  of  Decatur, 
vividly  recalls  several  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  have  not  been  recorded  in 
history.  One  summer,  when  she 
was  a  young  girl,  Lincoln  lived 
as  a  neighbor  to  her  father. 
Orval  Mullis,  Decatur,  shown 
upper   right,   has  achieved  na- 


of  Lincoln.  He  is  shown  in  a  re- 
dedication  ceremony  held  in  De- 
catur's Fairview  park  to  open  the 
restored,  memory  haunted  Lincoln 
courthouse  to  the  public.  The 


low.  It  attracts  many  visitors  to 
Fairview  park  in  Decatur.  As 
a  rising  young  lawyer,  Abraham 
Lincoln  pleaded  many  cases  in 
this  building. 
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Lincoln's  Spirit 
Is  Still  Alive  in 
His  Home  State 

By  Alden^Powell. 

"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
These  words,  uttered  by  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  at  the 
■.PRINGFIELD.  death    of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  are  carved 
in  the  black  marble 
vail  behind  the  sarcophagus  in  which 
•ests  Lincoln's  body. 

Visitors  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, from  every  state  and  from 
many  foreign  countries,  have  stood 
here  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  emancipator.  The  Lincoln 
tomb,  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  is  a 
shrine  of  national  interest. 

•    •  • 

Even  before  the  cemetery  entrance 
is  reached,  the  top  of  the  white 
obelisk,  rising  100  feet,  is  visible 
I  above  the  surrounding  trees.  When 
'  seen  in  full  view,  the  tomb  is  an  im 
pressive  sight  in  its  beautifully  land 
scaped  setting.  The  square  base  hold 
ing  the  sarcophagus  is  surmounted 
by  the  obelisk,  which  is  surrounded 
by  bronze  statues  representing  the 
four  branches  of  military  service— 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
navy.  The  figures  in  the  groups  are 
in  civil  war  uniforms.  Outlined 
against  the  obelisk  is  a  standing  fig- 
ure of  Lincoln,  cast  in  bronze. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  base  of 
the  tomb  is  Gutzon  Borglum's  heroic 
head  of  the  President. 


To  gain  the  full  conception  of  the 
reverence  in  which  Lincoln's  memory 
is  held,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the 
base  of  the  tomb  and  pause  before 
the  sarcophagus.   A  circular  corridor 


takes  the  visitor  to  the  semi-circular 
room.  The  sarcophagus  is  surrounded 
by  nine  flags.  The  first  seven  are 
those  of  the  states  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  Lincoln 
family  lived,  and  the  other  two  are 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  Presi- 
dent's flag. 

Eight  statuettes  of  Lincoln,  replicas 
of  famous  sculptured  pieces,  occupy 
niches  around  the  rotunda.  In  the 
south  wall  are  the  vaults  containing 
the  remains  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  three 
of  their  children,  Edward,  William, 
and  "Tad." 

Visitors  leave  the  tomb  inspired, 
subdued,  and  thoughtful.  Many  of 
them  have  come  to  realize  that  in 
Illinois  "Lincoln's  spirit  lives  eter- 
nally." 


Aug.  15,1941-        Dear  Sir-  They  gave  me  2  coppies  one  for  me  and  one  for  my 
friend  Frank  Sawyers  who  has  goneto  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  me  data  about 
John  D  Wfight  and  Mrs  William  Miller, also  John  Hanks, 
Enclosed  is  onecopy  which  I  would  like  you  to  return  to  me. 

I  supose  you  can  take  a  picture  of  it  as  it  is  much  plainer  than  the  origonal. 
Will  tell  kho  some  of  the  signers  are  as  they  ^r^^  local  men. 

David  Miller-Born  DgC  .27, 1790-raar  ied  ilary  Muttohftad  -second  llary  Braden  Wheeler 
widow  of  Henry  Wheeler-sorae  of  her  grandchildren  tryed  to  prove  she  was  the 
one  that  wove  cloth  for  Lincoln.    Miller  was  on  ist  Petty  Jury-May  6, 1830, j* 

J  B(Bosier)  Brown  married  John  Hanks'  sister  Sarah  Hanks. (first  P  J  to  meet)  y 

Squire  Hall  -married  Lincolns ' s tep  sister  Matilda  Johnson. 

William  Hanks-I  think  this  is  William  Hanks  Jr.  John  Hanks »  brother. 

Joseph  Stevens-  Married  Mary  D  Warnick-Lincoln  is  said  to  have  showed  some  attenti 
to  her  but  as  she  was  married  June  17,1830it  could  not  have  been  long, 

I  C  Pvjgh  -Cap- in  Black  Hawk  and  liexican  War-Col  and  Gen,  in  Civil  War. 

Philip  D  Williams-very  prominate  in  early  county  affairs  help  lay  out  the  old 
Decatur  and  Paris  road( short  cut  on  old  Paris  and  Springfield) 
John  D,jnham  7;right,John  Hanks  brother  in  law  surveyed  on  this  road  and  drew 
the  map  in  the  Commissioners  book  for  the  whole  road.  It  went  near  where  I 
live  Junction  U  S  36-State  121.    Lincoln  traveled  this  way  on  the  Circuit, 

James  Miller-  On  first  Commissioners  Court  First-Forth. 

Jas  Johnson-  Col,  B^ack  Hawk  War-built  Log  (Lincoln )Court  House. 
Helped  lay  out  Decatur  -Paris  Road. 

John  Hanks-the  railsplitter  . 

John  D  Johnson-step  brother  of  Lincoln-I  found  his  name  on  another  petition, 
Landy  Harrell-  Petty  Jury  llay  6  ,1830-Tavern  Keeper  in  Decatur, 
Thomas  Cowin-  came  to  Macon  Co,  aboutl822  Grand  Jury  1830  . 

Edwin  D  Davis 

#  7  Decatur  1^1. 


1  Dear  Dr  Warrrn    -  I  wrote  to  soon-I  finished  the  road  papers  1829-1867. 

Eell  into  error  about  Decatur-Lovington-Paris-Terra  Haute  Road-thought  i  section 
of  8  and  9  were  the  whole  sec tion-correc ted.         Neither  of  these  main  roads  go 
"by  the  marker  in  1865  or  1866, 


Range  4  east  of  3  P  M, 


T  15 


Sec  8 


Sec  9 


Decatur 


Paris 


Marker 


Springfield 


Sec  17 


Paris  Road 


Road 
Seclli 


Looked  at  the  estray  papers  from  1829-1834  and  found  oil  all  right. 

T  break  it  gently-  found  Robert  Wilson  my  great  grand  mothers  second  husband. 

William  Hanks  Jr-  Charlie  Hanks  in  1831-William  Hanks  Sr  in  1832. 

Here  is  the  gusher.  I    We  the  sighers  having  been  oalled  to  appraise  an 

Estray  Mare    Taken  up  by  Jonathan  B  Brown  on  Konday  the  12  th  day  of  Bee.  1830. 

T,o  find  horse  to  be  four  years  ol«  next  Spring  a  bright  bay  14  hands  high  a  Small 

blaze  and  a  S    (V^  B)  in  her  face,  right  foot  white      right  fore  foot  with  ■ 

a  white  stripe  down  the  hough  and  white  hairs  around  the  edge  of  the  hough  \ 

no  brands. peroeirable  black  mane  and  tall  appraised  to  30  Dollars. 
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Sworn  under  hsinds  this  16  th  day  of  December  1850. 

A  Lincoln 
John  W  reed 

I  think  this  is  in  Lincolns  own  handwriting. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  written  I  think  by  Philip  D  Williams     J  P 
John  W  Read  voted  in  Decatur  Tilay  28,  1831. 

The  mame  I  thought  was  Thomas  Law  -on  the  petition  till  Ilrs  Balinger  told  me 
better  was  Thomas  Lam-  in  a  paper  he  is  named  Thomas  Lamb  but  he  signed  fimms 
Lam  as  in  petition. 
Seth  Sennetts    bond  as  constable  is  signed  Seth  SInnett.  Dec.  1830-box  169 
I  found  the  signiture  of    S  R  Sheppard  just  like  on  petition  except  the  S  and  » 
were  not  so  close  together. 

If  they  copy  the  paper  and  if  I  rank  a  copy  I  will  lend  it  to  you  if  you  want  it. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Frank  Sawyers  today  ^  he  had  read  "  Vanguards  of  the 
Frontier  by  Everett  Dick  on  page  407        As  early  as  1842  Stephens  Hanks    a  cousin 
of  Lincoln  took  to  St  Louis  a  lumber  raft  20  cribs  in  length  and  6  cribs  wide. 
Hanks  invented  a  moving  device     that  enabeled  the  raft  to  be  checked  and  stopped 

safely  and  it  soon  v/as  adopted  on  all  rafts.  " 
Have  you  any  thing  in  your  files  about  Stephen  Hanks  ? 

I  know  nothing  or  about  J  Elsberry    or  Green  Hanks  in  the  Charelston  Riot  in  1864 

Sep. 16,  1941  Edwin  David  Davis 

#  7  Decatur  111, 
P  S  Could  Jonithan  B  Brown  be  J  Bosier  Brown. 


August  29,1941. 

Dear  Mr  Warren-  Thank  you  for  the  photostatic  copys. 
I  »ould  like  a  f,-  of  the  Lincoln  Lore  of  Aug.  18,1941-  Mr  Pratt  of  the  Lincoln  X 
sent  me  a  copy  (to  be  returned)  with  the  answer  of  some  questions  on  the  hack. 
I  did  not  know  that  a  Smalwood  was  kin  to  the  Sarah  B.sh  fa..il,-  I  know  one  of 
F  Smalwwoods-  great  grand  sons  and  will  see  him  about  it. 
Who  was  the  Ifery  Hanks  that  married  S  E  Sheppard. 

I  think  the  Hawks  and  the  Shephards  are  hurried  close  together  in  the  old  North 
Fork  graveyard.        Eichmonds-  History  of  Macon  Co,  has  it  that  lincoln  was 
plowing  for  Shepherd  west  of  Church  St.  and  heard  cheering  and  ca^e  to  see. 
some  Democrat  was  running  down  the  Whig  party-Lincoln  got  up  barefoot  on  a  stump 
in  front  of  Landy  Herrell's  tavern  and  answered  him. 

I  did  not  include  this  in  my  -Lincoln  and  Macon  County-ae  it  did  not  sound  rig., 
to  me-  I  doubt  if  Harrell  had  a  tavern  in  1830  certenly  not  a  2  story  one  as 
the  story  had  it.    %  grandfather  heard  Lincoln  make  a  speech  on  a  goods  box 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Sangimon  River  in  front  of  a  store. 
John  Hanks  and  Howells  account  fits  in  with  it. 

Richmons  tells  of  a  speech  by  Gen  '.Vhitesides  and  of  Lincoln  making  one  after 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Sangimon  River. 

James  Renshaws'  store  was  just  off  Lincoln  Square*  where  the  Lincoln  Theatre 
now  is  the  -Harrell  T  -if  it  was  then  there-was  across  the  Sduartr  an  old  paper 

says  1831,    Thomas  Cowan  was  not  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  locate  Decatur. 

Mary  Warnick  the  daughter  of  William  Warniok  married  Joseph  Stevens. 

Not  Warrick.  That  is  the  first  time  that  John  Hanks  was  signed  Hankes,in  Macon  C 

It  is  generaly  signed-his  mark.  Like  in  the  bond  of  Andrew  Jackson  Hanks  when 

he  was  constable    Sep.  19.1836-  signed  John  Hanks-his  mark,Willia«  Hanks-his  marl 

Andrew  J  Hanks.    There  is  a  deed  to  William  Hankens. 
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H  Armstrong  and  John  Hanks  started  with  Flat  boats  to  New  Orleans  about  1851. 
I  hare  worked  lately  on  a  paper  for  the  Macon  Co.  Historical  Society  on  the 
copperheads  in  Long  Creek.Mt  Zion  ets.  and  an.  now  working  on  early  roads  in  Macon 
CO-  I  was  looking  at  road  papers  when  I  found  Lincolns-  name-in  fact  was  looking 
for  the  name  of  Bennis  Hanks, that  I  had  seen  some  time  before. 


Kdwin  D  DaTis 

#  7  Decatur  111. 
Sast  Junction  U  S  36-State  121  . 


p  S  I  see  Smiths  History  says  that  Cowin  was  a  Conimissioner    but  he  was  mistaken 

as  he  shows  himself  .  Smith  page    22.      Cowin  may  have  helped  the  Coram. 

ED 


Septeniber  k,  1^1 


Mr.  Sdirln  D.  Davis 
fl  Pooatur^  HI* 

Doar  Mr.  Saris: 

Ti»ok  you  for  your  lstt«r  so  full 
of  infonifttioii  al)out  the  assooiatM  of  ths  Liiiooln*fl 
in  Itocoa  CouiKty*   Vo  are  h&pp^  ixktood  to  supply  you 
with  extra  copies  of  Lincoln  Lor©  for  August  IB,  1^1 
ana.  hope  you  ere  pleased  vith  our  pQcaseBtation  of  the 
subject* 

Vith  reference  to  the  Msxy  Baks  vtao 
Married  Stephen  B.  Shepperd,  I  do  not  know  who  she 

could  have  been,   Maaor,  maay  years  ego  I  copied  the  

note  traa.  the  Nacon  County  marriage  records  and  ohserved 
that  thsy  v«pe  married  on  May  20,  I835  or  May  10,  IB33 
as  the  exoerpt  is  not  Isgible.   A.  B.  Pugh  s«rved  as 
jl^tioe  at  the  oersnooy. 

Don't  overlook  the  Estrey  records  in 
the  county  court  because  veipy  often  th«y  carry  valuable 
Inf oxnation  with  reference  to  the  exaet  plaee  trii^  per- 
son Wire  livix«  when  an  estray  was  takio  up.  I 
found  very  naqy  valoable  reeords  in  Xentuolsy  in  estray 
notices. 

Texy  truly  yours. 


LAWtBB? 


Director 


Sep. 14, 1941-  Dear  llr  Uarren-      Yes  I  do  think  that  the  Hawks  and  the  Hanks  family 
in  liacon  Co.  are  not  related,.  My  fathers  double  first  cousin  the  Rev.  Martin 
Baker  has  this  to  say  of  the  Hawks  family.  "  There  was  another  f amily , d if f erent 
from  any  yet  mentioned  in  this  that  the  father  and  mother  were  much  alike,  The 
father  (Casher  Hawks  SD)      was  one  of  the  best  patrons  of  his  own    distillery , and 
the  mother!  Sooky-E  D  )     took  it  for  granted  that  men  would  be  dissolute , that  they 
would  drink  and  gamble  ,This  father  must  have  been  60  to  70  years  old  when  I  first 
knew  him.(  My  father  was  born  in  1834  and  ITartin  was  a  little  younger-E  D  ) 
His  older  sons  had  faraLlilies  of  their  own.  The  younger  children  were  near  my  own 
age  ,and  so  I  have  been  brought  into  personal  relations  with  5  generations  of 
these  people, and  I  am  not  as  old  as  Methusalah  either. 

All  of  the  second  generation  were  wuch  like  their  parents:  one  went  beyond  them 
so  far  as  to  land  in  the  penitentiary.  The  men  were  all  more  or  less  dissolute 
,and  the  momen  for  the  most  part  married  men  Mio  were  but  little  better. 
The  third  generation  showed  marked  improvement , though  old  tendencies  were  still 
in  evidence.  Beyond  this  point  I  have  been  able  to  follow  only  one  branch  of  this 
family!  William  Hawks  -E  D  )  A  girl  (  Lizzie  Hawks-E  r>  )  married  a  drinking  man 
of  another  drinking  family!  James  Proctor  ITicholson-  He  had  quit  drinking  when 
I  knew  him-E  D  0  and  surly  the  mingling  of  blood  of  two  such  fam.ilies  might  seem 
to  fordoom  the  children  t!  William  Hawks  had  3  daughters  -Lizzie  and  one  of  her 
sisters  were  moraly  all  right  but  hell-cats  at  times-I  should  not  say  that  for 
all  3  were  as  good  as  pie  to  me. The  son  of  one-Bill  Keller  had  and  has  the  best 
natural  bass  voice  I  know  fi:^:5ut  fortunately  the  ija^  children  were  all  girls  who 

w 

grew  up  to  be  good  and  modest,   !  0  K  Ed  )  ^  U^vwUi^U-  • 

One  of  their  sons  my  father  said  had"  the  old  hang  dog  Hawks  look"  -He  turned  out 
all  right  after  a  spell  of"Youth-ful  folleys-was  a2"ed  Lieu,  in  the  Worlds  War. 
I  sicked  Martin  l^ers  another  son  when  he  was  Sup.  of  Mt  Zion  to  get  the  U  S  to 
put  up  a  marker  for  his  great  grandfather  V/illiam  Hawks-  we  marked  the  grave  and 
he  did  so.      The  Hanks  family  in  Ifeicon  county  are  with  very  fBW  black  sheep. 
Old  John  Hanks  had  one  son  that  forged  his  name  or  something  like  that-  one  of 
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his  daughters  was  a  confermed  shop  lifter-kleptomania  -to  "be  polite. 
Old  John  himself  tho  a  Camolite  is  said  to  have  made  hoopee  one  ina  while. 

John  Dunham  Hanks  son  of  William  Hanks  Jr  deserted  from  the  Union  Army, 

One  Nancy  Hanks  or  Hawks  hid  the  hirth  of  an  infant. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  record  for  the  Hanks  family. 

One  more  hit  of  dirt-  Jesse  Hanks  son  of  William  Hanks  is  said  to  have  tryed  to 
choke  his  second  wife-his  son  pulled  him  off-  Jesse  is  said  to  have  killed  himself 
He  wanted  his  own  way  and  got  mad  if  he  could  not  get  it. 

.SSy  friend  Frank  Sawyers  told  me  yeaterday  that  a  Hawks  used  to  work  in  Hickory 
Point  Ty.  and  went  to  Forsyth  and  got  roaring  drunk-Branks  father  said" just  like 
his  old  grandfather" (Casher  ED) 

Stephens  R  Sheppard  bought  a  farm  mear  Boiling  Springs  and  is  buried  in  Boiling 
Springs  Cemetry-  John  Hanks  is  buried  here, 

Sam  B  Dewees  is  buried  not  far  from  William  Hanks  Jr  in  the  Spanglers  C  (Brush 
Coledge)  ,  There  is  a  big  monument  to  the  DeweeS    Bros, and  one  on  each  side  too 
with  their  name  on  it    to  each  brother. 

William  Hawks  and  Casher  are  in  the  Chas,  Emerson  C.(  North  Fork.) 

William  Austin  told  Frank  Sawyers  that  the  U  S  marker  to  his  grandfather  William 

Warnick-was    cut  William  Warrick, 

In  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  this-      V/e  the  undersigned  qualified  voters  of 
Decatur  district  recomend  Seth  Sennett  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  ofice  of 
Constable  in  said  district.  Aug.  20,1830.  Signed  wither  others  by 
Wm  Hanks      Joseph  Hanks     J  B  Brown       Dennis  Hanks.  Joseph  Stevens, I  Pugh  , 
I  found  last  week  in  the  Road  Papers  of  18  60     -  the  plat  and  field  notes  of 
the  old  Springfield  Road  from  Andrew  Wilsons  (  Mt  Zion)  to  Springfield  surveyed 
by  A  aron  Vandeers  but  platted  by  John  D  Wright  March  5,1834, 
The  map  is  at  least  10  feet  long  and  about  4  inches  wide. 

It  uses  a  term  that  is  new  to  me     ie    8  outs  from  Andrew  Wilsons  to  the  first 
point  west  and  5  outs  and  4  chains  to  the  next. 

I  am  working  now  on  old  roads,  in  particular  this  road  and  the  cut  off  the 
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Decatur  -earis  roads-John  D  Wright  platted  both. 
There  is  a  Lincoln  ilarker  at  the  south  corner  of  Sec,  9  -  Range  4v  east  of  $  Pli 

Ty,  15  north  .     Ollie  Scott(Sinith  History  of  Macon  County  page282)  told  F.e  over 
10  years  ago  that  it  was  not  in  the  right  place., 

THe  marker  says     -Ahrahan  Lincoln  traveled  this  way  as  he  Rode  the  Circuit  of 
the  I  th  Judicial  District  1847-1859.. 

The  County  records  show  or  seem  to  show  that  the  road  never  went  this  way  till  in 
1866. 

I  never  found  all  the  proof  tilj  last  v/eek, 

Edwin  Davis. 

PS  -The  map  of  186S  in  the  Puhlio  Library  and  one  in  the  Atlis  of  liacon  Co 
publishes  in  1874  by  Wariner  and  Beers  -a  map  of  Kaoon  Co  and  Koultrie  Co. 
ghowr.theofild  Springfield  J  of  a  mile  south  of  marker. 

The  map  of  Mt  Zion  Ty.  in  the  Atless  is  a  later  map  and  showe  it  on  Section  or 
i  section  lines.  10  years  ago  there  was  an  Atless  in  Library  showing  the 
Deoatyr-Paris-  LoYington.with  the  angling  through  Sec.  9-but  it  is  gone, 
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as  laid  out  on  Oct  20,1866      Road  Papers  County  Clerks  Office  Decatur 

There  is  one  doubt  in  one  map  Aug  16,1839  from  Decatur  by  Aliens  and  Reads  mill 
from  Decatur  to  Pariss  by  bridge  over  the  Little  Ocaw  west  of  Lovington  that 
seems  to  run  a  road  straight  past  the  marker  at  the  S  B  corner  of  Sec  9 
on  the  line  between  Macon  and  Moultrie  Co, 

But  the  map  of  1852  in  the  plat  book  of  origonal  surveys  shows  it  was  not  there. 
Or  if  it  v/as  there  were  3  roads  angling  2  in  section  9, 
The  map  of  1839  has  the  road  run  north  of  Mt  Zion  -all  the  others  and  there  are 
several  runs  it  through  the  city, 

Lincoln  must  have  entered  Llacon  Co  (as  it  now  is)  -  -|-  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
marker  in  1830, 

When  he  road  the  Circuit  he  must  have  v/ent  this  way  or  on  the  Decatur  -Paris 
sometimes  called  the  Lovington  road  -f-  of  a  mile  north  of  llarker. 
In  all  my  maps  up  is  north, 

I  dont  find  it  that  way  in  many  of  the  old  road  m.aps,-it  is  confusing, 
I  believe  the  map  maker  in  1839  layed  a  ruler  on  the  map  and  run  it  across  the 

E  D. 

sections  hit  or  miss,  -there  are  2  maps  in  1839  one  is  a  distance  and  angle  map, 
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Septomber  l8,  19UI 


Mr.  Sdvin  D.  Itayla 
RB.  lo.  7 
I>«cetur,  111. 

Hy  dear  Mr.  Ila7l«: 

I  am  more  anxloua  than  ever  to  aee  you  complete  your 
history  of  Maoon  County  after  receiving  your  recent  letter. 

It  la  very  evident  you  are  going  to  dig  out  a  lot  of 
documentary  Material  that  will  help  to  give  a  more  vivid  picture 
of  the  coBBBunlty  into  vhioh  Abraham  Lincoln  moved  when  he  left 
Indiana. 

The  other  day  I  mentlraied  the  Eatray  notices  ae  being 
especially  valuable  because  of  the  fact  that  they  locate  the 
actual  spot  vhere  the  Individual  who  found  estray  animale  lived 
and  in  that  respect  It  is  the  most  accurate  of  all  county  records 
with  reference  to  residences  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
will  book,  and  a  signer  of  the  will  may  say  "Vhere  I  now  live." 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Interesting  Information 
which  you  continually  make  available. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAV:IB 


Director 


SeptaBbw  19,  19^1 


B.  K.  #7 

Decatur  I  Ullnoie 
dear  Mr.  £l&vl0: 

Veil,  yoa  h^ive  foimd  a  gold  mine  this 
tino  and  noet  c«rtainiy  the  court  ehould  b&ve  It 
multlsrajiied  end  jreeervad.    I  would  not  surprlBed 

If  jott  discoYerod  theit  ail  of  it  is  in  the  hand^of 
i  larahtt^i  Lincoln* 

ThiB  ought  to  -be  good  for  another  Uncoln 
Lore  as  it  w  e6to0;r  nptioeivhicl.  I  discovered  in  the 
Eentocfc'  court  hooae  wMcL  changed  the  whole  hietoify  of 
the  Lincoln  family  two  years  as  far  aa  hiatoriane  are  . 
concerned.    By  all  meana,  urge  the  photosk^iphlng  of  thle 
document  ai^  if  you  are  suoceaef ul  in  Qel^tins  * /^JJ*  ^ 
would  he  very  happy  indeed  to  have  use  of  it  and  majce 
you  one  or  two  extra  photoatato  for  ita  uae. 

Thank  you  also  for  your  further  information 
on  the  old  road  which  ehould  he  material  help  in  definitely 
designating  the  original  higtoray. 

Very  truly  yours. 


LAWsSST 


Director 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E.  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E,  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


PURPOSES: 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  his  life  and  career." 


Sept.  22,  19^1 

Dear  Dr.  Warren* 

The  photostat  of  the  earliest  Macon  County  Lincoln 
document  came  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  I  have  never  thanked  you 
for  your  kindness  in  sending  it.  I  am  prompted  to  do  it  now  by  the 
letter  of  Davis  in  which  he  says  he  has  found  a  second  document. 
No  doubt  he  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  it  already.      It  might  also  make 
an  interesting  item  for  Lincoln  Lore.    If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  laws  giving  the  Estray  Law  at    that  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  copy 
it  for  you,    I  went  through    a  couple  thousand  estray  notices  here  but 
found  only  two  with  Lincoln's  name  on  them.  In  neither  case  did  he 
write  or  sign  them  .  They  are  listed  in  the  day  by  day  under    Nov.  l4, 
I854  and    May  29,  1855.      Estray  notices  at  $1  apiece  was  one  of  the 
best  rackets  of  the  State  Printer,  as  each  notice  had  to  be  printed 
in  his  paper    along  with  the  local  paper. 


Sincerely, 


3«pteBiber  2^,  19^1 


Nr.  larry  S.  Pratt 
First  Hational  Bonk  Bld^. 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Kjr  dMT  Ur.  Pr«ttt 

Thank  you  vary  Muoh  for  your  offer  to  loan  ua  your 
book  on  the  jftitray  Jjmb,  and  Z  think  it  is  quite  likely  ve  vould 
use  a  copy  of  Xdncoln  Icre  to  tell  the  story  of  Hr.  Bar  la*  new 
find  nhich  1  think  is  intereeting  indeed. 

If  in  working  up  the  Lincoln  Lore  I  find  need  of  the 
hook  you  nention,  I  Hill  be  very  luippy  to  aend  for  it,  but  Juat 
nov  I  rather  feel  as  If  the  story  vill  be  centered  about  Lincoln* a 
livestock,  hoi0B,  horses,  or  things  he  wa^  have  had  in  the  vay  of 
doHeetio  anJaalft. 

Do  not  feel  that  ve  have  forgotten  you  vith  reapect  to 
our  photostat  files.    You  probably  know  Miss  Buonry  haa  reaigned  and 
la  to  be  narried  thia  next  month.    I  do  have  a  vexy  effidant  young 
lady  vho  has  takon  her  place  and  ne  are  nov  bearing  dovn  on  a  very 
accurate  card  index  of  every  knovn  Lincoln  vriting  vhich  suppleaents 
the  vork  ve  have  done  heretofore. 

Nlsa  Putaan  is  nov  going  throtigh  the  Berts  voIubm,  vhich 
vill  conplete  her  checking,  and  ve  are  going  after  an  enomous 
sBount  of  nev  clippinga  vhlcb  ve  have  recently  acquired  to  aee  vbat 
ve  can  do  In  the  vay  of  auppleaenting  our  faealmile  file.    Of  course, 
ve  vill  sake  di^llcatea  of  everything  ve  find  for  your  collection. 

Texy  truly  yours, 


UHtYV 


Director 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN,  THUF 


Decatur  Treasures  Memories  ^^9, 


Square  Marks  First 
Camping  Grounds 

February — the  birth  month  oj  the 
martyred  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illi- 
nois. So  Eddie  Doherty,  Chicago 
Sun  writer,  has  visited  Lincoln's 
birth-place  in  Kentucky,  his  boy- 
hood home  in  Indiana,  and  the 
scenes  of  his  yoxing  manhood  in 
Illinois.  In  a  series  of  articles,  of 
which  this  is  the  fourth,  Mr. 
Doherty  retraces  the  Lincoln  pil- 
grimage in  terms  of  today  and  re- 
counts the  Lincoln  legend. 

Dear  Abe: 

Do  you  remember  )-our  fust  nisht 
in  Decatur?    You  and  your  family 
came  in,  tired  and  dusty,  after  the 
I  long  trip  from  Indiana,  and  you 
I  camped  for  the  night  in  the  court- 
house square. 

I  have  an  idea  there  wasn't  much 
to  see.  Maybe  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  a  hay  and  feed  store.  Maybe 
a  tavern  full  of  long-haired  louts. 
And  maybe  a  crossroads  store  near 
the  courthouse. 

Anyway,  Abe,  Decatur  remem- 
bers you.  That  old  camping  ground 
of  yours  is  now  known  as  Lmcoln 
Square.  There's  a  Lincoln  theater, 
and  a  Lincoln  cafe  close  by.  And 
there's  a  little  round  house  plumb 
in  the  center  of  the  square — the 
bus  station. 

The  courthouse  has  been  moved 
into  Fairview  Park  and  there  are 
plaques  tacked  to  its  logs  to  show 
you  tried  several  cases  there  in 
your  circuit  days.  The  only  rea- 
son it  is  of  interest,  Abe,  is  be- 
cause of  you. 

In  the  public  library  there  is  a 
collection  of  Lincolniana,  the  gift 
of  Miss  Jane  E.  Hamand.  It  con- 
tains many  early  pictures  of  you, 
and  of  your  family.  But  the  most 
interesting  relic  to  me  was  a  pen 
holder  loaned  to  the  library  by 
Clara  L.  Abel.  Abe,  this  was  made 
of  the  original  flooring  of  your 
home  in  Springfield.  Who  knows 
better  than  you  what  sturdy  wal- 
nut timbers  were  used  in  that  floor? 
Yet  those  timbers  were  so  worn 
by  the  feet  of  pilgrims  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  them.  Out  of 
one  of  them,  some  old-timer  whit- 
tled the  penholder.  And  now  that 
precious  bit  of  wood  is  under  glass, 
guarded  day  and  night. 

Docs  that  give  you  any  indica- 
tion, Abe,  how  dear  you  are  to  us? 

Visits  Newspaper  Office. 

I  dropped  into  the  Decatur 
Herald-Review  office  and  spoke  to 
Mr.  E.  O.  McCann,  one  of  the  many 
Americans  who  has  devoted  years 
to  the  study  of  your  life.  He  was 
telling  me  of  a  project  under  way 
to  build  a  pilgrimage  road  through 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  so 
Americans  might  follow  your  path 
through  the  humble  places  of  the 
land  and  learn  to  know  you  better. 

The  plan  has  gone  quite  far.  Maps 
have  been  made.  Bills  have  been 
passed  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
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"AND  SO  YOU  CAME  BACK  when  you  could — meaning 
live  your  life  there  with  that  girl." 

Armstrong  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
Witnesses  said  they  saw  Armstrong 


three  states.  And  some  parts  of  the  | 
road  have  been  built.  But  there  \ 
are  many  obstacles  to  the  accom-  i 
plishment  of  this  proposed  highway. 

Legislators — you  know  how  their 
minds  work,  Abe — now  and  then 
preach  economy.  And  engineers 
say,  "yes,  but  look — why  build  a 
road  through  there,  when,  just  a ; 
few  miles  away,  there  is  a  good 
wide  road  already  in  use.  In  other 
words,  why  go  from  Decatur  to,  say, 
Beardstown,  by  the  exact  route  Lin- 
coln took,  when  you  can  go 
by  Route  28-X  or  33  Alternate? 
Have  you  any  idea  of  the  problems 
that  would  have  to  be  met  now  by 
building  roads  to  follow  Lincoln's 
footsteps?" 

Road  Will  Be  Marked. 

Some  day,  though,  these  objec- 
tions may  be  overcome,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  love  you  may  be  enabled  to 
take  the  exact  route  you  took 
through  the  three  states.  And  they 
will  be  allowed  to  get  a  much  bet- 
ter idea  of  your  career,  for  the 
road  will  be  properly  marked. 

"Here,"  for  instance,  one  marker 
will  say,  "is  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln wrestled  Ashley  Hickey." 

"And  here,"  another  will  an- 
nounce, "is  where  he  defended  Duff 


kill  the  victim.  They  saw  it  in  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Lincoln,  through 
an  almanac,  was  able  to  show  that 
the  moon  didn't  shine  that  particular 


night,  therefore  the  witnesses  must 
be  lying." 

There  are  markers  all  over  this 
part  of  Illinois,  Abe.  There  is  one 
that  marks  the  spot  of  the  house 
you  and  your  father  erected  on  the 
Whitley  farm  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Decatur. 

Marker  Wasn't  Accurate. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
builder  erected  by  patriotic  citizens 
to  mark  this  site.  But  they  were 
at  least  two  and  a  half  miles  away 
from  being  accurate. 

That  house  has  vanished  com- 
pletely. It  has  turned  to  sawdust 
and  gone  back  into  the  soil,  or  be- 
come the  food  of  termites  or  of 
souvenir  hunters.  There  is  only  a 
marker  to  show  where  it  stood. 

It  is  a  desolate  place,  Abe,  and 
altogether  unvisited.  But  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  are  two  tre- 
mendous war  plants  working  day 
and  night — as  you  did — for  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 

I  didn't  stay  long  in  Decatur.  I 
took  a  bus  to  Springfield,  stopped 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel  in 
that  city,  and  made  arrangements 
for  a  visit  to  Lincoln's  New  Salem. 

The  Name  Is  Everywhere. 

Are  you  surprised  to  know  we've 
called  a  hotel  after  you?  Don't  be. 
We  have  called  cities  after  you, 
and  townships,  and  counties.  We 
have  used  your  name  to  exploit 
j  toys,  candies,  syrups,  office  build- 
ings, churches — in  fact  most  every- 
thing except  razor  blades  and 
razors. 

The  Alton  Railroad  has  named 
a  train  after  you,  and  christened  the 
engine  with  water  drawn  from  the 
old  well  outside  the  Lincoln  and 
Berry  store  in  your  New  Salem. 
And  an  auto  manufacturer  has 
built  a  car  known  as  the  Lincoln, 
which  isn't  a  bad  car  at  all. 

Of  course  you  know  that  your 
head  adorns  every  penny  issued  by 
the  mint.   Uncle  Sam  must  love  the 
penny,  as  you  might  say,  because 
he  made  so  many  of  them.    In  the 
Lincoln  Village  in  Rockport,  Ind., 
there  is  a  wishing  well.  You  throw 
some  coins  into  an  old  gourd  that 
,  lies  on  a  wire  mesh  over  the  well, 
j  then  make  a  wish — which  is  sup- 
I  posed  to  come  true.    I  made  a  wish 
there,  Abe,  and  threw  some  Lincoln 
pennies  in  the  gourd. 

Of  course  I  could  have  put  a  $5 
bill  in  the  gourd.  Your  picture  is 
on  the  bill.  But  the  impulse  to  do 
so  didn't  hit  me  until  I  was  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  and  safe. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  get 
to  New  Salem,  I  discovered.  That 
was  by  bus.  It's  too  far  for  taxis. 


under  the  gasoline  regulations. 
Friends  with  their  own  cars  would 
be  glad  to  give  me  a  lift  out  there 
and  back,  only  "the  little  wife 
ruined  the  jalopy  just  the  other 
day,"  or  "funny  thing  happened  this 
morning,  she  just  wouldn't  start." 

Of  course  I  could  have  walked 
there  and  back.  But  I'm  so 
chuckle-headed  I  never  gave  that 
possibility  a  thought.  Many  and 
many  a  Boy  Scout  walks  the  dis- 
tance from  New  Salem  to  Spring- 
field. You  can  see  troops  of  them 
hiking  along  the  road  in  summer  in 
emulation  of  you,  refusing  all  offers 
of  assistance,  determined  to  make 
the  entire  distance  under  their  own 
power  to  earn  a  merit  badge  for 
this  hike. 

Abe,  I  wonder  how  many  Ameri- 
can Boy  Scouts  who  hiked  along 
that  road,  thinking  of  you  and  de- 
termined to  be  like  you  when  they 
grew  up,  are  now  hiking  along 
roads  in  Africa,  or  scouting  through 
the  jungles  and  the  brush  of 
Guadalcanal  or  New  Guinea. 

Where  Abe  Saw  Ann. 

Yes,  I  took  the  bus.  The  driver 
let  me  out  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park.    I  hiked  the  rest  of  the  way. 

But,  seriously  now,  I  would  have 
walked  every  step  of  the  20  miles 
or  so  from  Springfield — if  there  had 
been  no  other  way  of  traveling — 
had  I  been  given  any  adequate  idea 
of  what  I  would  find  in  New  Salem, 
You  came  down  the  Sangamon 
River  to  New  Salem  on  a  flat  boat. 
Your  boat  got  caught  on  the  dam. 
You  were  delayed.  You  saw  a 
beautiful  girl,  Ann  Rutledge.  And 
so  you  came  back  when  you  could 
— meaning  to  live  your  life  there 
with  that  girl. 

I  came  down  the  road,  and 
climbed  a  long  hill  up  to  the  village 
site.  I  saw  no  girl.  I  saw  two 
young  boys — Chicago  lads  of  15  or 
16 — listening  raptly  to  the  words  of 
a  guide  showing  them  through  the 
village. 

I  saw  the  village,  and  I  saw  you, 
Abe.  And,  like  you,  I  vowed  that 
some  day  I  would  come  back — 
some  day  w:hen  I  had  lots  of  time. 
Going  Back  100  Years. 

A  hundred  years  drops  off  the 
pilgrim,  once  he  tops  the  hill.  It 
is  astonishing  to  lose  a  hundred 
years  in  a  few  moments.  And  it  is 
comforting,  too. 

There  is  no  war.  There  are  no 


radios  blaring  in  one's  ear.  Have 
you  heard  about  radio,  Abe?  You 
can  sit  in  your  parlor,  or  speed 
along  a  road  in  your  car,  and  listen 
to  the  King  of  England,  for  in- 
stance, telling  the  world  he  loves 
a  lady  and  so  has  decided  to  give 
up  his  throne.  Or  you  can  hear  a 
story  of  two  frightened  children 
and  how  they  solved  their  problems 
through  the  blessings  of  a  new- 
fangled kind  of  soapsuds.  You  can 
hear  operas,  or  listen  to  .somebody 
abusing  the  President  with  all  the  j 
venom  of  his  being.  Yes,  Abe,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is 
made  to  appear  just  as  big  a  black- 
guard and  fool  as  you  were  when 
you  were  President. 

No  radios.  No  moving  pictures. 
Pictures  that  move  and  talk,  Abe, 
and  do  the  most  outlandish  things 
you  can  imagine.  No  auto.s.  No 
skyscrapers  —  buildings  made  of 
steel  and  concrete  and  towering 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  clouds. 
No  telephones,  machines  by  which 
a  man  can  talk  around  the  world. 

Nothing  to  remind  one  that  he 
lives  in  the  20th  century  except  an 
occasional  cigarette  butt  lying  in  the 
mud — or  on  the  new  hard  roads 
laid  down  for  the  benefit  of  pil-  ! 
grims.  : 
First  Smile  of  Spring:. 

Peace  and  serenity  reign  here. . 
Birds  sing   to   break  your  heart. : 
Spi-ing  has  smiled  for  the  first  time,  ' 
but  has  not  yet  made  her  promise. 
A  woodsman's  ax  makes  music  in  ' 
an    unseen    copse.    Somewhere  a 
rooster  crows,   and,  faintly,  hens 
cackle. 

And  you,  Abe  Lincoln,  are  living 
here  the  most  important  years  of 
your  life,  studying  the  classics, 
studying  higher  mathematics,  study- 
ing law,  studying  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  a  girl.  You  are  waiting 
on  customers  in  your  store,  you 
are  surveying,  you  are  a  captain  of 
volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
you  are  postmaster,  candidate, 
champion  wrestler,  and  bashful  and 
ardent  lover. 

A  hundred  years!  How  quickly 
it  was  sloughed  off  my  skin.  A 
word  from  the  guide.  How  fast  the 
century  has  gone!  Ann  is  dead.  And 
you  are  dead.  New  Salem  itself  is 
dead  and  gone — and  all  one  sees 
is  an  illusion! 

Goodnight,  Abe.  I'll  write  you 
more  about  New  Salem  tomorrow, 
and  about  the  doings  in  Springfield 
to  celebrate  your  birthday.  If  I 
don't  get  that  bus  I'll  really  have 
to  walk.  And  20  miles  is  20  miles 
today  just  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.   Yours  in  haste, 

EDDIE  DOHERTY. 


31  ACTIVE  YEARS 
LEAVE  LINCOLN'S 
MARK  ON  ILLINOIS 


Where  Lincoln  Lies  Buried 


Trails  Criscross  State; 


■/, 


IVIemorials  Dot  St. 


[T/i.w  is  the  final  article  m  a  series 
hy  Philip  Kinsley  dcsciibinfj  ihe  trails 
\nnd  memorials  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
/Life  for  the  5.i  years  that  he  spent  on 
'the  frontiers  of  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
■and  Iliinois.  The  series  is  iyitended  as 
a  cjuide  book  for  Lincoln  pilgrims.] 

j  SPRINGFIELD,  III.  [Special].— 
I  Central  Illinois  is  criscrossed  with 
Lincoln  trails  and  dotted  with  memo- 
rials of  his  31  active  years  in  this 
state  as  legislator,  lawyer,  and  candi- 
date. He  was  always  close  to  this 
earth.  It  clung  around  his  toes  as  a 
boy  and  settled  on  his  saddlebags  as 
a  circuit  riding  lawyer.  He  was  close  ' 
to  the  men  of  earth,  farmers  and 
laborers,  and  felt  the  mystic  strength 
and  healing  touch  of  the  woods,  the 
streams,  and  the  prairies.  He,  too, 
went  into  the  wilderness  and  com- 
muned with  his  heavenly  Father  in 
times  of  stress. 

From  New  Salem  and  Springfield 
the  first  oft-traveled  trail  of  Lincoln 
was  to  the  old  capital  of  Vandalia. 
This  is  reached  now  on  route  24  to 
Pana  and  on  route  51,  a  matter  of  68 
miles.  In  his  day  it  was  traveled  by 
horse  or  stage  coach.  He  was  elected 
first  in  1834  and  served  four  terms, 
two  of  them  in  Vandalia.  In  1837 
Springfield  was  selected  as  the  capi- 
tal, largely  by  the  work  of  the  "  Long 
Nine  "  group  of  legislators,  of  which  | 
Lincoln  was  the  leader. 

Old  Capital  Is  Landmark. 
Vandalia  has  forgiven  Lincoln  for 
this  now  and  has  as  its  most  treas- 
I  ured  landmark  the  old  capital,  built 
in  1836,  in  which  Lincoln  sat.  It  is  of 
colonial  type  of  architecture,  strongly 
made  of  hand  hewn  logs.  It  is  now 
getting  its  face  lifted  and  is  to  be  re- 
furnished as  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time 
and  kept  as  a  state  shrine. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  Illinois 
school  laws  were  passed  and  the  act 
incorporating  the  "  town  of  Chicago." 
It  was  in  this  time,  also,  that  north- 
ern Illinois  was  saved  from  being 
made  a  part  of  Wisconsin.  It  contains 
many  of  the  original  items  of  furni- 
ture, including  the  stairs  to  the  upper 
chamber  where  the  senate  and  assem- 
bly sat.  The  hand  hewn  bench  at  the 
back,  uncomfortable  as  an  old  fash- 
ioned church  pew,  where  Lincoln  sat, 
is  pointed  out  by  Custodian  Rollie 
Harris,  and  the  desk  used  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  The  old  gavel  marks, 
showing  deep  poundings,  are  on  the 
speaker's  desk. 

Lincoln  studied  law  hard  while  in 
the  legislature  and  on  March  1,  1837, 
was  granted  admission  to  the  bar.  It 
is  related  that  on  the  day  that  he 


[TRIBUNE  Photo.] 

Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb  in  Springfield,  which  is  visited  annually 
by  thousands. 


clothes,  he  saw  a  pig  mired  in  the 
mud  near  the  old  Kaskaskia  bridge. 
He  passed  on,  unwilling  to  soil  his 
clothes,  but  two  miles  away  turned 
back,  waded  into  the  mud  and  rescued 
the  pig. 

Trail  Passes  Mother's  Grave. 

From  Vandalia  one  may  cut  across 
on   the  old  national  road  between 
Washington  and  St.  Louis  and  reach 
Vincennes,  where  the  main  Lincoln 
Memorial   trail  comes  out  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana.    Here  the  route 
is  north  and  west  thru  Decatur  to 
Springfield.     In   Indiana   this  trail 
passes  the  grave  of  Lincoln's  mother, 
deep  in  the  woods  of  a  1,365  acre 
park,  and  south  of  Mattoon,  in  the 
I  roadside  cemetery  of  Shiloh  church 
the  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  fa- 
ther, and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  his  ! 
stepmother.  | 
Outside  of  this  trail,  now  a  national  ! 
memorial  highway,  one  of  the  most 
heavily  traveled  Lincoln  trails  is  that 
which  is  called  the  Eighth  Judicial 
district,  where  he  rode  every  year, 
trying  hundreds  of  law  cases.  This 
was  marked  out  by  Lincoln  himself 
in  red  lines  on  a  map  published  in 
1843.    He  drew  a  zigzag  route  out  of 
Springfield  to  the  following  points: 

Springfield  to  Postville,  to  Tre- 
mont,  to  Metamora,  and  to  Bloom- 
ington,  where  he  usually  stopped, 
altho  it  was  not  then  in  the  circuit. 
From  that  town  on  to  Dewitt,  to 
Monticello,  to  Urbana,  to  Danville, 
to  Paris,  to  Sullivan,  to  Shelbyville, 
to  Taylorville  and  back  to  Spring- 
field. The  circuit,  county  lines,  and 
county  seats  have  been  changed  some- 
what from  that  time,  and  had  been 
changed  even  when  Lincoln  drew  his 
map.  Any  tour  of  his  circuit  riding 
days  must  include  Mount  Pulaski 
and  Beardstown,  where  important 
original  memorials  have  been  pre- : 
served.  ! 


Where  Noted  Law.vers  Gathered. 

The  Metamora  courthouse,  15  miles 
northeast  of  Peoria  on  route  116,  is 
the  only  original  building  left  in  the 
old  circuit.  This  stands  in  the  town 
square  as  a  pre-civil  war  monument 
where  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Judge 
David  Davis,  and  other  noted  lawyers 
foregathered.  Here  thej'  fought  in 
court,  swapped  stories  as  they  sat  on 
the  benches  under  the  courtyard 
trees  or  in  the  Metamora  House 
across  the  square. 

There  are  a  table  and  a  cupboard 
from  the  old  ta\'ern  in  the  court- 
house, which  is  now  a  museum  and 
sanctuary  presided  over  by  Miss  Lil- 
ian Theena,  custodian.  The  original 
bench  and  rails  and  some  original 
chairs  are  still  there;  also  a  table  out 
of  which  a  notch  had  been  cut  so 
that  Lincoln  could  get  his  knees 
under  it.  The  museum  also  has  more 
remote  pioneers  in  the  form  of  coral, 
trilobites,  and  a  mastadon  bone  dug 
up  along  the  Mackinaw  river  in  the 
county.  It  is  filled  with  relics  of 
pioneer  days. 

I  The  Mount  Pulaski  courthouse,  a 
two  story  structure  built  in  1847,  has 
also  been  acquired  by  the  slate  and 
restored  to  look  as  it  did  when  Lin- 
coln practiced  law  there.  This  is 
northeast  of  Springfield  or  northwest 
of  Decatur,  about  30  miles  by  either 
route. 

Courthouse  Still  in  Use. 

Beardstown,  original  seat  of  Cass 
county,  western  terminus  of  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  trail,  still  uses  the  red 
brick  .  courthouse  where  Lincoln,  on 
May  7,  1858,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  for  his  contest 
with  Douglas  for  the  United  States 
senate,  defended  Duff  Armstrong  in 
the  famous  trial  in  which  he  proved 
the  main  prosecution  witness  a  liar 
by  the  almanac. 


WPllf   in  ror-aU 


The  Beardstovvn  Women's  club  has 
erected  a  marker  here  "  in  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  for  the  sake 
of  a  mother  in  distress,  cleared  her 
son,  Duff  Armstrong,  of  the  charge 
of  murder  in  this  hall  of  justice." 

Armstrong  was  the  son  of  Jack 
Armstrong,  whom  Lincoln  had  beaten 
in  a  wrestling  match  at  New  Salem 
and  who  had  later  served  under  Lin- 
coln in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
Aunt  Hannah  Armstrong,  who  had 
mended  Lincoln's  clothes  in  New 
Salem  days  and  comforted  him  after 
the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge.  He 
charged  her  nothing  for  his  services. 
The  witness  against  Duff  testified 
what  he  saw  by  moonlight  and  Lin- 
coln produced  an  almanac  showing 
the  moon  was  not  bright  enough 
that  night  for  such  a  vision. 

Boulder  Marks  Speech  Site. 

The  Broeker  drug  store  across  the 
square,  where  Lincoln  bought  the 
almanac,  is  still  in  existence,  altho 
it  has  been  moved  two  doors  from 
its  old  site.  A  boulder  in  the  square 
marks  the  site  of  a  Lincoln  speech 
here  on  Aug.  12  of  that  same  year. 
This  was  where  Lincoln  said  "  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,",  according  to  the  marker. 

ivo  ejioit  nas  oeen  maae  to  make 
a  memorial  out  of  this  courthouse. 
It  is  the  city  hall  now  and  cases  are 
still  tried  there.  The  original  bench 
and  bar  and  possibly  •  a  jury  chair 
or  two  are  there. 

Scenes  of  the  series  of  seven  de- 
bates with  Douglas  in  1858  form  an- 
other Illinois  Lincoln  tour,  altho  Old 
Main  hall  in  Galesburg,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  one  of  the  debates 
was  held,  and  where  he  spoke  to 
20,000  people,  is  the  only  original 
building  left.  The  rest  are  sites 
marked  by  plaques  or  monuments, 
ments. 

There  are  few  events  in  Illinois  his- 
tory that  have  stirred  the  people  as 
I  did  these  debates,  in  which  Lincoln 
emerged  as  the  leader  of  the  slowly 
forming  forces  that  led  to  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  forces  that  had 
been  forming  ever  since  Thomas 
Jefferson  warned  against  the  effects 
and  the  result  of  slavery  in  this 
country. 

Where  Debates  Were  Held. 

The  debates,  all  in  1858,  were  held 
as  follows:  Ottawa,  Aug.  21;  Free- 
port,  Aug.  27;  Jonesboro,  Sept.  15; 
Charleston,  Sept.  18;  Galesburg,  Oct. 
7;  Quincy,  Oct.  13,  and  Alton,  Oct.  15. 

Lincoln  said  at  Ottawa:    "This  is 
the  issue.    It  is  the  eternal  struggle  i 
between    two    principles — right   and  | 
wrong — thruout  the  world.    The  one  | 
is  the  common  right  of  humanity,  the  I 
other  is  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It 
is  the  same  principle  in  whatever 
shape  it  develops  itself.    It  is  the 
same  spirit  that  says  'you  toil  and 
I  work  to  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat  itl ' " 

Ottawa  has  marked  the  site  in 
Washington  park  with  a  boulder. 
Freeport  has  a  boulder  at  North  State 
and  East  Douglas  streets  marking  the 
site  where  Lincoln  said:  "This  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free."  The  Jones- 
boro site  has  a  marker  on  the  fair- 
grounds. So  has  Charleston.  Quincy 
has  erected  an  impressive  Lorado 
Taft  bas-relief  monument  in  the  cen- 
ter of  town  as  its  memorial.  Alton 
has  marked  its  site  in  a  park  at  the 
foot  of  Market  street. 


Challenges  Douglas  to  Debate. 

Lincoln  made  many  other  speeches 
during  this  campaign.  At  Clinton  he 
told  the  people  that  "You  can  fool 
all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time."  Douglas  also  spoke  at 
Clinton  and  among  other  things  said  ! 
I  that  Lincoln  had  run  a  grocery  store  ; 
I  and  sold  whisky. 

"The  only  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  mysoM,"  said  Lincoln 
I  later,  "  is  that  while  I  was  behind  the 
i  bar  he  was  in  front  of  it." 

It  wa.>;  after  tliis  thnt  Lincoln  wrolc 
a  challenge  to  debate  and  Douglas 
accepted^ 

Other  points  on  the  Illinois  Lincoln 
tour  map  are  Dixon,  where  there  is 
a  monument  to  Lincoln  as  a  soldier; 
Bloomington,  where  the  state  Repub- 
lican party  was  organized  in  1856  at 
an  anti-Nebraska  bill  convention,  and 
where  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
"  lost  speech,"  one  in  which  the  re- 
porters were  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  man  that  they  for- 
got to  take  notes.  In  Danville  he 
maintained  a  law  cfBce  in  1852  with 
Ward  Hill  Lamon.  The  site  of  this 
is  the  Barnum  building  in  the  square. 
Says  Good-By  to  HIino!s. 

All  the  Illinois  trails  lead  in  and 
out  of  Springfield,  and  here  it  was 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  11,  1861,  that 
he  said  good-by  to  Illinois  in  the 
Great  Western  railway  station,  now  a 
site  in  the  freight  yards  near  Tenth 
and  Monroe  streets. 

Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his 
stepmother  at  the  old  farm  in  Coles 
county  and  then  on  to  Washington 
and  the  war  and  his  own  martyrdom. 
He  may  have  felt  something  of  this 
in  the  inner  vision  of  his  mystic 
nature,  for  as  he  took  off  his  top  hat 
and  faced  the  crowd  at  the  station 
he  was  near  to  tears. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "no  one,  not 
in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my 
feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To 
this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these 
people  I  owe  everything.  Here  I 
have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and'  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an 
old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave, 
not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever 
I  may  return,  and  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested 
upon  Washington. 

"Without  the  assistance  of  that 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him, 
I  cannot  succeed.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain 
Vith  you,  and  be  everywhere  for 
good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  com- 
1  mending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  pray- 


ers you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you 
an  affectionate  farewell." 

The  tomb  remains.  Its  granite 
obelisk  lifts  high  above  the  trees  of 
Oakridge  cemetery,  a  vast  park  of 
hilly  woodland  so  familiar  to  Lincoln 
in  his  home  in  the  west. 

Inside  the  square  supporting  struc- 
ture, which  is  surmounted  by  bronze 
statuary  of  Lincoln  and  the  soldiers 
who  stood  behind  him  in  splendid 
action,  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber. 
This  is  semi-circular,  of  St.  Genevieve 
golden  marble,  with  black  pilasters 
and  frieze.  The  light  from  bronze 
grills  falls  upon  the  replicas  of  famous 
Lincoln  statues,  upon  the  markers  of 
the  family  graves,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's flag  and  the  flags  of  the  seven 
states  thru  which  the  Lincoln  family 
passed  westward  from  colonial  days, 
upon  the  stone  cofiin,  and  the  words 
of  Stanton  engraved  in  red  Arkansas 
fossil  granite  above: 

"Now  He  Belongs  to  the  Ages." 


mccling  by  grey-hniiecl  humorous 
Edwin  D.  Davis,  niial  route  7,  whose 

i  family  knew  the  Liucohi  and  Hanks 

I  f^imilies. 

Mr.  Davis  summed  up: 


Lincoln's  Mocon  County  Life 
Related  by  Edwin  D.  Davis 

Abiahiun  Lincoln's  life  in  Macon  |    John  Hanks  led  Ihom  tc  a  spot 

county  was  reviewed  yesterday  fori  "on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Sangamon 

the    Lions   club    weekly    luncheon  river  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 

Section  28.  Tliey  built  a  cabm  there. 

Got  Lincoln's  Girl 

Fur  1830,  Mr.  Davis  said: 

"Lincoln  is  said  to  have  shown 

interest  in  Mary   i  Polly  i  Warnick, 

,  X        ,    .daughter  of  Sheriff  Wainick,  who 

\     "In  March,  1830,  Abraham  LmcoIn|^.^  ^ 

e.itercd  Macon  county,  driving  oxen  k  ^^^^  marired  Joseph  Stevens, 

jfrom  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun.  |      ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^g^,^  ^ 

ilii  March,  1831.  he  fades  down  the ,  ^^^p^^.^^^  ^j^^.,,  j^^eph 
Sangamon  river  in  a  canoe,  m  H'l-'e  |  gtevcns  boasted,  alter  a  few  drinks 
movie  style.  In  February.  1861,  he  u^^^  Lincoln's  girl  Lincoln 

passes  through  the  county  on  a  ^^^^  jgmima  Hill,  a  sister  of  Fran- 
special  iram  to  his  post  of  President  ^.jj^  ^^^^^  ^  ^-^^^^  ^^.^ 
—to  glory,  martyrdom  and  immor-      ..^^  ^^^j^^  j.^,,^       ^  ^^^jg^,  j^j^,^ 

Hanks.  Mrs.  Nancy  Miller,  in  ex- 
'  Trip  From  Kentucky  i  change  for  brown  .jeans  cloth  for  a 

J  Mr.  Davis  .related  t.iat  in  1828  j  paj,-  of  trousers,  400  rails  for  each 
jjoiin  Hanks  catjie  from  Kentucky,  yard. 

land  he  sent  word  to  Lincoln  of  the  [    "As  it  took  several  yards  to  cover 
j  fine  woods  and  prairies  advising  the  '  iong-leg.sed   Abe.    it   is    not  much 
family  to  come  to   Illinois,  which  ]  wonder  he  sometimes  had  holes  m 
I  they  did.  As  Mr.  Davis  relates,  they  j  his  knees  and  was  short  in  the  leg, 
[passed  through  Mt.  ^.ion  to  the  ford  I  for  as  he  said  himself,  his  father 
|on   F'nley's  Creek,    turning    north  j -taught    him    tn   work,    but  never 
near  Ml.  Gilead  on  the  Shelbyville  '  learned  him  to  like  it.'  Lincoln  made 
.road,' crossing  ihc  Sanjgamon'  nver  U-ails  for  Williaiii  Waniick,  and  on 
and  Indiiin  Bluff  o;"n  the  Ward  ferry  jjand  he  really  owned:  it  was  on  the 
neai-  the  dam.  They  entered  Deca-  i4o  acres  where  the  Warnick  come- 
tur  on  South  Main  street  and  stop-[tery  is." 
pert  at  what  is  no,W  Lincoln  square. 
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Appraised  Estraycd  Mare 

In  the  fall  of  18.30.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
lated, Jonathan  Bo.->ier  Brown,  a 
brother-in-law  of  John  Hanks,  took 
and  an  eslrayed  mare,  and  Lincoln 
and  John  W.  Reed  appraised  it  be- 
fore Philip  D.  Williams,  justice  of 
peace,  where  Greiders  cafe  is. 
That  was  the  second  public  docu- 
'  ment  signed  by  Lincoln,  Mr,  Davis 
jsaid,  and  added  that  he  found  it 
among  estray  papers  in  the  county 
clerk's  office. 

"In  tlie  spring,"  Mr.  Da\  is  said.  | 
"John  Hanks  and  Lincoln  hired  out  i 
to  Denton  Otfut  to  run  a  flat  boat 
from  Springfield  down  the  Sunga- 
mon.  Illinois  and  Mississippi  river 
to  New  Orleans. 

Lincoln  rocie  the  circuit  of  the 
eighth  district  from  1847  to  1839. 
Records  prove,  Mr.  Davis  said,  that 
Lincoln  did  practise  law  in  the  Lin- 
coln log  court  house,  which  was 
offered  for  rent  in  1838  when  the 
new  brick  court  house  came  into 
use.  Mr.  Davis  related  Brick  court 
house  cases,  including  Jacob  Span- 
gler  vs,  Samuel  and  Henry  Wood, 
over  some  notes.  The  verdict  was 
for  the  plaintiff.  On  Emerson's  plea 
for  Wood  is  written,  "and  the  plain- 
tiff doth  the  like,"  signed  "Post  and 
Lincoln."  Lincoln's  fee.  Mr.  Davis 
said  was  five  dollars. 

Describes  House 
"Emerson's   house   with   its  fine 
many   cases,   Mr.    Davis   said.  He 
added: 

Emerson's  house  with  its  fine! 
handmade  walnut  open,  winding 
staircase  stands  70  feet  north  of  the  | 
new  airport.  His  barn  is  unusual 
with  its  extra  heavy  rafters  slanting 
to  the  peak  from  tlie  north  aird 
south  and  ligliter  ones  running  east 
and  west  between.  The  hay  mow 
was,  from  the  floor  up,  a  fine  place 
for  a  barn  dance,  but  wasted  I  fear, 
as  the  neighbors  were  not  dancing 
men." 


Macon  County  Site  of  Lincoln's  First  Illinois  H( 


The  Lincoln  National  Memo- 
rial highway,  which  forms  the 
approach  to  the  Homesite  park, 


follows,  as  well  as  historians 
have  been  able  to  trace  it,  the 
route  taken'by  Lincoln  and  his 


family  m  their  migration  from 
Indiana  to  their  new  home  in 
Macon  county.  The  state  plan* 


to  improve  the  new  park  and 
erect  a  rephca  o£  the  origi- 
nal log  caoin,  which  was  lost 


when  it  was  taken  to  England 
for  exhibition. 

(Herald  and  Review  photos) 


Abraham  Lincoln  once  wrote 
an  autobiographical  sketch,  in 
which  he  said: 

"March  1,  1830,  Abraham 
ha\'ing  just  completed  his  twen- 
ty-first year,  his  father  and 
family,  with  the  families  of  the 
two  daughters  and  sons-in-law 
of  his  stepmot'her,  left  the  old 
homestead  in  Indiana  and  came 
to  Illinois.  Their  mode  of  con- 
veyance was  wagons  dravm  by 
ox  teams,  and  Abraham  drove 
one  of  the  teams.  They  reached 
 \».-w«B  gfMacon  and  stop- 


ped there  some  time  within  the 
same  month  of  March.  His 
father  and  family  settled  a  new 
place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sangamon  rive-  at  the  junction 
of  the  timberland  and  prairie, 
about  ten  miles  ivesterly  from 
Decatur.  Here  they  built  a  log 
cabin  into  which  they  re- 
moved, and  made  sufficient  of 
rails  to  fence  ten  acres  of 
ground,  fenced  and  broke  the 
ground,  and  raised  a  crop  of 
sown  com  upon  it  the  same 
year  .  .  .  ." 


Gazing  down  from  the  top  of 
the  bluff,  as  Lincoki  must  have 
done  many  times,  one  looks  up- 


on a  shallow  place  in  the  San- 
gamon. The  river  tumbles  over 
the  rocks  with  a  bubbling  and 


gurgling  that  blends  with  the 
rustle  of  wind  through  the 
leaves  into  a  lullaby  of  nature. 


Quietly  flows  the  peaceful 
Sangamon  river  past  the  foot 
of    the  .  bluff    (left  -  center) 


at  the  top  of  which  the  Lin- 
coln family  built  its  first  Illi- 
nois home.   The  bUiff  is  locat- 


ed at  the  base  of  a  large 
horseshoe  bend  in  the  Sanga- 
mon. 


That  portion  of  the  Lincoln 
HomeSite  park  which  stretches 
north  along  the  river  from  the 


highway  bridge  was  given  to 
the  state  by  John  Dipper  in 
1937.   A  bronze  plague   on  a 


granite  rock  was  recently  dedi- 
cated to  recognize  Mr.  Dip- 
per's gift.   The    rest    of  the 


land  ,  was  purchased  earlier  by 
Macon  county  from  J.  T.  Whit- 
ley and  Alonzo  Hall  and  given 


Picnic  grounds  have  been  es- 
tablished near  the  entrance  to 
the  new  Lincoln  Homesite  park. 


To  reach  the  park  irom  Decatur, 
take  the  Springfield  road  to 
the  point,  west  of  Harristown, 


where  the  Lincoln  National  Me- 
morial  highway  turns  south; 
drive  south  to  park  entrance. 


Built  just  before  the  war, 
a  new  concrete  highway  bridge 
permits  approach  to  th^  Macon 


county  homesite  of  Lincoln 
from  the  south.  The  bridge, 
which  is  flanked  by  two  large 


trees,  Is  located  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  Lincoln  Home- 
site  park. 


OnO  R.  KYLE 

1421  West  Wood  Street 
Decatur,  Illinois 


December  15,  1958 

Mr.  R,  3-erald  McMurtry, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Dear  Mr,  McMurtry: 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  and  three  photostats  from  my 
file  received  from  the  New  York  Times  library  in  March, 
1953,  for  your  information.  Of  course  I  would  like  to 
have  them  returned, 

I  believe  your  files  v/ill  show  a  story  that  I  wrote 
and  which  appears-  in  the  Decatur  Herald  and  Review 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  4.  1953  under  the  headline:  "Barnum 
Exhibited  Lincoln's  Cabin  88  years  Ago,"  Dr,  Louis 
Warren  ^.^as  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  on  the  story. 


December  17,  1958 


Mr.  Otto  R.  Kyle 

14.21  West  Wood  Street 
Decatur,  IllinoiB 

Dear  Mr.  Kylat 

Many  thanks  for  letting  ise  see  the  clipFings  froB?  the 
New  York  Times,  Septercber  6,  1365.    I  have  had  photostats  iiade  for 
ccllGction.    Pleare  find  the  letter  and  photostats  enclosed. 

T  have  tried  to  find  your  article  which  appeared  on  Sunday, 
October  4,  1953  entitled  '^am-up  Exhibited  Lincoln's  Cabin  88  Tears 
Ago".    Up  to  date  I  have  failed  to  find  it. 

lours  sincerely, 


R.  Gerald  McMdrtry 


RGM:hw 
enc.  3 


I^kr  ^,  1865. 

r 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

I  I  iM.'HciroUU  ALaii.i  /i 


Nn«  Kldsnd  Ml  UROADW. 
I.ATK  CiIINKMB:  MriL.DIIV(:*«. 

b^lwMn  Spring  and  Pnooe  sbi., 

WEDNESDAY.  SKl'T.  «,  \Sto 
OVKH  lUO.IIIHI  C'I'KIUSITIRM, 

OKOI.OClrAU  NI'MISMATIO, 
111  MYIiL<)|(;ALI  ULl.KO- 
TID.NS  ;   NpivjbM4-iiH   .,1    N.Mirol    lli^l..rj,    Wu  Sl»t- 

nar/,  I'liiDllna",   Hi  1  ,  ,1  . 

ar..  cinaiiicaoiinlf  ami  Ui  Ui'iUlj  J  ri/lawil  In 
FIVK   SPACIOUS    A\D     b-LICUANT  SA- 
LOONS. 

The  anlpndiil 

UU.^MOUAMIC  AND  STKI.IiMSOOPTIOAN  UALL. 
LA;  feet  m  Iiua'tli. 

contains  beautifal 

l^ANUSCAPE  V1K\VR,IIATTI.IE-SCE,\K8, 

cbofloc  for  thnlr  (rrrat  trnthfulncfa  Ivi  natnre. 

THK  GRAND  AfU'AIlIA 
fitrma  an  atlrartivp  fcalura.  uno- a-iinif  rfforta  hariag 
bven  lu  prui'uro  Fpei  ifnpni.  of  uUe  mnst 

RAKE  AND  CURIOUS  FISH 
The  wocrtur  an. I  il'  l.uhl  of  old  ami  j  wng,  the 
HAPPY  FAMILV. 

occupy  an 

FN<»RnOtJ8  CAGE  FORTY  FEBT  LOITG. 
and  fyrmh  an 

EX  lENSIVE  LIVING  MENAGERIE. 

A  rumarkal/.e  ctirinnity, 

A  MAMMOTH  TtlRTliB, 

SI  .  rnlbN  OF  THAT  MUNSTEU  OP  1  UK  DEEP. 

Ti  ■  (r  lupo  of  arfista, 
AVOODROPFK'S     ROIIEMIAN  OLASB- 
DLOWERS, 

who  cihibit 

TWO  CLASS  STEAM  ENfllNKS  IN  MOTION; 
alao  amuete  and  int^>rc*l.  by  their  itiK-nioua 

MANUKAUTURE  OF  OI.AR.S  ORNAMENTS. 
At  all  bourn  will  bo  mbibiU-il  tho 

GREAT  UVi.SO  CURIOSITIES, 
NOAH   OEU,   THE    AMERIfJAN   (5HV+.  ETOHT 

FEET  THREE  IN  UEIUilT, 
onflnnalfd  In  ntatnre, 

MISB  AJJNA  SWAN,  NOVA  SCOTIA  GIANTB88, 

EIGHT  FEET  HIGH, 
the  lallPKt  ladj  living. 

MAMMOTH  Vat  WOMAN.  WEinrH-NG  SIX  HUN- 

DRIiD  AND  .SIXTY  POUNDS, 
the  lar^oet  boman  bpintf  in  the  world. 

THE  (  lliCASSIAN  FAMILY, 
HEMAKKAIiLK  HUMAN  NOVELTIES;  and 
THE  LEARNED  REAL, 
whole  alnirnlar  intclhwcnctf  plloita  the 

A.STO.VI.SHMENT  OK  ALL. 
The  Museum  aa  hprot'iiore  will  be 
OPEN  FROM  SUNRISE  TILL.  10  P.  M. 
everr  dar  in  the  fpar  (.SundAje  asceptodj  for  DramaUo 
and  othfr  ent^rtalnmenM. 

A  NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT  LECTURE-HOOM 
baa  been  oonstructed,  capable  of 

HOLDING  K,500  PERSONS, 

in  whlcb 

TWO  PERFORMANCES  DAILY 

will  he  fflven.  consietlng  of 

GORGEOUS   SPECTACLES.    SPLKNDID  MORAL 
DRAMAS.  I  HASTE  AND  AMUSING  FaROKS, 
COMIC  SI.NOING,  DANCING.  MAGIC,  4c. 
THE  MOST  AMPLE  KORESS 
ia  a«4mr«d.   Beaidea  tbe  broad  paaaapewaja  In  the  front, 
the  entlr«  rear  of  the  bnildiDfi  can  b«  thrown  open  at  a 
moment's  notice.  For 

ELiGANCE.  COMFORT,  SOUND,  VENTILATION, 
and  everr  other  requisite,  it 

HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Ambiteot  and  Builder,  Mr.  Edward  Smith:  Painting 
and  Frwsooing,  O.  Thompson  and  Gnidloinl  ;  Upbnlsler- 
inff.  ACr.  Hill  ;  Ga»-6rturea,  Meeara.  Ash*  A  Baekbee; 
Gaa-aign,  O  H  KiUhan  4  Uo;  Maaoo,  W.  B.  Knight; 
Eltenor  Embelliehments.  W.  A.  Ashe  \  Uo. 

The  follow  ing  well  known  talent  oompriae  the' 
GRAND  DRAMATIC  COMPANY ; 
MR.  E.  F.  TATLOB  STAGE-MANAGBR. 

Meaars.  H.  Dalr,  T.  Hsdaway,  J.  Brldnnan.  W.  L. 
Jamlaon.  J.  J.  Collina,  R  J.  Johnaon,  E.  HaTiland,  IC. 
ViKuttr.  R.  Andaraon,  T.  8.  Atkins,  E.  StcTana,  T.  SoD- 
Uln. 

Mra.  J^.  Prior ^ W.  L.  Jamlaon,  0.  MelTflla;  MImu 
Uifrble,  Emma  Shell,  (oaneeuse  1 
ill,  J.  La  Morne,  J.  Pent  " 


■  Jennie  Clearer,  Vl 
lAddie  La  Brun,  M 


aon.  WalVer,  Hanrr,  HilU  Radford,  togetho 
^ULL  a!ND  effective  0OBP8  DE 


on.  ThomiU 

IP^DE  BALLET. 

■Scenic  Artlat  Ml.  OBOBOB  HEILGK. 

iMachmiit  Mi.  CRAB.  BURNS 

_  operties  and  Appointnianta.,Mr.  ROBERT  CUTLER, 
■  Gaa-Enfflneerand  Calolum  Light, Mr.  TH08.  WILSON. 

ICoatnmer   ...Mr.  ROBERT  S.  WAXKBRi 

I        A  LARGE  AND  BFFICLB.VT  ORCHESTRA^  ' 
I  nnder  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  F.  W.  PETER8CHEN. 
AFTERNOON  AT  3;  EVBNINO  AT  1%, 
ATI  OPENING  ADDRESS 
I  will  be  dellrered  br  Mr.  P.  T.  BARNUM,  aftarwhich  th«| 
celebrated  European  artiste, 

MAXTaME  MARIE  MAOARTB, 
will  appear  lor  the  first  time  In  New-Tork  in  hsr  highly- 
I  olaaafoal  soenaa,  entitled 

THE  PASSIONS, 
from  tbe  drawings  of  La  Bmn. 

H0PE,^LOVE,  FEAR,  PRIDE,  JEALOUSY, 
CHARITY,  TRUTH,  MADNESS  and  DEVOTION, 
I  aa  she  performed  before  Her  Majeatr  UUBEN  VIC- 
TORIA, at  Balmoral  and  Windaor. 

Mr  W.  B.  HARRISON,  Comic  and  B^mporaneon* 
Singer,  will  amnaa  with  hla  UTTB  at  the  TIMB  and  PEO- 
I  PLfi. 

A  Grand  Falrr  SpAotacnlar  Eaatem  Romance,  entitled 

CHILDREN  OF  CYPRUS. 

I  with 

GORGEOUS  AND  MAONTTICENT  SCENERY. 

Sainted  bj  Meeur^.  George  Heilge,  Sr.,  R.  Smith,  W, 
mith,  J.  Collier,  W.  Wallace,  and  G.  Heilgo,  Jr 
I  COSTLY  AND  ELEGA>T  COSTUME8,  CHARMINO 
MUSIC,  SPLENDID  PARAPHERNALIA. 
In  the  couree  of  the  niece 

A  GRAND  MARCH, 

'  M  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Tbe  cbaracterfl  snpported  by  the  entire  company.  ! 
AdmiaaioD  to  the  Muaeum  and  Lecture  Room  only  80 
oenta. 

In  pnmnanoe  of  bla  practice  during  tbe  laat  qnartar  of 
a  century  of  giTing  tbe  largest  iKMsible  amount  of  at- 
traction for  the  lowest  poanible  price,  the  proprietor  bAa 

determined  to  continue  bia  old  rat«  of   

ADMISSION  TO  THE  MUSEUM  AND  LECTURE 
ROOM  ONLY  30  CENTS. 

Children  nnder  ten  half  price. 

Ri'scrved  aeata  can  be  seoored  in  prlTEte  boxes  or  or- 
[  chest  ra  etalla. 


.vvt. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


DIRECT. 

aT9  -"Hie  l'»w-Ynrk 
Ion  ■\TF.IJNF.~.nAV. 
^  JoKI^^  0«Mn»n- 

foU.ck  P.  M, 

Viilt.    Fo'  fretghl 


10  Barol«T-«*- 


nSaT'iS.KOANT  AKD  BEST  vft^TlI. 

atkd 

PLACE  or  AMU8f^,I^T  IN  CITY. 
OPEN  VKOM  SUNHISK  af«  "1- 
OVKH  lOO.OOO  CCRIOSITIBS. 

uiui»«»ur«(lfor  h*"*"??!;^  fh,  C-o«iniun  Council*' 
Jw,llon  Will  V  In  tj*  I'i'lj'H^f  uYaNt" m  ihe  .orld. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


''',^''5'>'s:;rifia;"°<'-"^  i*-' 

irlll  OI'F.N 
,or  Iho  F.n  .ad  3-»t "s",,,! 

nnrlnr  111"  r«<-i-»i  Uio  'i;.-*;. 7, 

MF.I-11A.M1JAL  IMJjJ 
mil  eoniUt  ol  the  loilow 
S^.  MAKK  AMI  til,  ■ 

S;:l&LD.  ' 

Mr.  O.  KROW"! 
Mr  POPi:,  ' 
y.r.  WARD, 
Ml..  MARY 
Mm.  VKRN 
liiu  lONK 

Miu  GBEH 
MiM  KAIJ 
Miw  ST. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

MR.  DARNVM'H  NKW 

Dcicrlylloa  of  the  UuDUInB  «nd  Ita  Con- 
trnt«. 

Wb(n  the  Muernm,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
led  AoQ-ttxcet.  w«a  dcBlJoycil  bj  fire.  Ur.  D4JL<«dm 
rew  heJ  to  do  two  thLii^-* — tme  b«litg  to  o<  t*ln  a  te/n- 
pcnrj  locatltiD  for  the  purp"**  of  gluing  employment 
to  tboBf  dri  luOcDt  ut'Uti  blm  fur  Ibelr  tlally  bread, 
lod  t»i(>  ott  rr  to  et  rt  a  prnnrl  Nntlnnol  Moneum 
rort^j  (be  tmplre  UUtc.  I'bc  first  of  UiMe  deai^rna 
baa  Lri'U  arcu  tup  limbed. 

Mr.  lixiLXCu,  hii^tug  uttAioed  a  lease  of  tb«  buUd- 
kifv  Nob.  tyy  suj  641  Uroadwa*.  prucrcdcd  forthwith 
to  p'^aie  IbiTrlu  a  sDiall  army  uf  rarpentcra,  decnrau 
an.  Ac.  wbo  aooD  traQbfLfnned  the  place  UiU>  a  ■orlea 
■r  hazidhouie  aalix'UM  ai^a  an  elegant  little  Lbealr*. 
LmI  tvetiiDK  Ur.  Uabncu  luwtM  Lla  tTlfDOa  atid  the 
niTvMDtativca  of  tLc  pr«HK  lo  witnees  the  tranaforma- 
Mooa  which  Itaii  bcvD  miJc.  Tbe  oew  Muaeam  coo- 
■tata  i>r  flte  fj^ctoua  a&lnooi  aaJ  a  tbeatre,  or  W- 
tDnni..To.  an  our  Lountrj  ciiuhid*  prtfcr  to  call 
U.  lhi>  buUtllrg  In  two  bnodiM  feet  dt-rp. 
«Ktf  iii'lTifi  fmm  Broadway  lo  Mercer-ilreet, 
aod  ihiiH  ufTunlH  >r<^''-')  DiiuQn  of  rxlt  in  caae  of  &re 
ar  otber  r.v<*uiJly.  ample  dours  at  t>oth  enda  permlttlDg 
aB  tbo  aodlrooe  ttiat  Ibc  house  can  coDtain  to  paaa  out 
In  le«t- iLdu  fiM  uiiiiuleH.  llie  atagc  of  the  new  lecture- 
room  !■  Olty  feet  wiiJo  by  forty-alx  deep,  and  the  aa- 
Mlonum  la  aevcnty-Dloe  feet  deep,  glTlnj 
■le  whole  Twm  a  depth  of  113  feci,  aod 
Moummodatlim  ^,600  prrauoa.  Its  eutiro  flttinga, 
■oivicry  and  decuratiuna  are  new,  Ita  aeata 
•ammodlous,  and  Ita  whole  appearance  Ught, 
^^fc"'  and  agreeable.  Tbe  prcTalllng  colors  ar« 
wtilt*.'  and  gol'J.  Tbe  BStranoe  from  Broadway  on  the 
fKrusd  flour  leads  direct  to  the  parquet  of  the  lecture- 
room,  and  to  the  foot  of  tbe  main  ctalrcaaa.  Up  one 
tJgljl  vl  mUurt  are  the  first  and  second  aaloona,  con- 
tain ir.i;  tbo  wu  atat'iary,  the  aquaria,  tbe  glaas- 
Uow.  m  (li.x>^liucut,  wniii  Ita  working  model  aieam- 
asflDr,  and  the  hring  curtoaltiea.  From  this  floor  la 
ika  main  entrance  to  tbe  l*]cony  of  the  lecturo-room. 

The  eecoDd  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  tbe  third  and 
ftmrtb  palrK)ni>.  coDtxiiilng  tbe  actenUflc  and  aodqua- 
rlao  c«lK-rtioriB,  wbicb  already  display  an  astonlfblog 
feiUDtcr  of  itufTfd  beasts,  birds,  Ac,  coins,  sheBa  and 
Bii)«Talo'^,-K-al  irpoclxDcna.  Tbe  cnnotiltles  alrf*dy  os  ox- 
^tU'jB  xuunberover  a  huti'Ircd  thousand.  From  tlila 
•o'T  If  ut «  u'rrjiix-  t>>  tbe  Lc^ture-lUxim  ffallary.  One 
■lorv  ai;jlit  Kf  Bbilrv  lea.lH  to  the  c<«muraniic  tad 
MarvcM'ptlLija  hall.  wLeru  baa  alno  been  reunited  the 
Ua^jpT  >ajDiJy.  Uu  this  floor  is  the  abooting-gallerj, 
plni^it  au<1  rvlry  quirlera.  Tbe  whule  eBtabllnfa- 
■ktoiL  10  .  I  U  bctjted  and  vr  otllated,  and  la  so  far  an 
InuruMjuiLul  uu  the  (jIU  uiujteunt. 

On  <  n'.  rill.-  ibe  nrw  Museum  lost  eTenlng,  we  were 
^Irst  lu'.P-Jui.  J  t.'  tho  learjod  seal  •■  Ned, whose  £a- 
Oiilur  Ijv<  *ii  ht  ouL-c  nxogolzod.  There,  too,  leaning 
In  a  i;r.:>  I'd  posture  a<;:*iaat  the  rajllng  aiood  Hias 
A>MA  s  .>  a  )i)iiug  lad  •  of  Lofty  stature  and  elegant 
prt't.'r;n.  II  .  .Star  by  a'-ixjd  tbe  two  fair  Llrvaaslani!, 
tfiUx  ui.ii'roi<k-rod  tunic*  and  a  bewUdonng  amount  uf 
hair.  Ill  U.c  Lnt  salcon  rfMilined  the  tal  Udj  upon 
three  i-r  four  chain,  who  wa«  aabmltUng  to  beln^ 
ftomMl  ^y  3  i;rn(lcmKr.  who  appuarod  to  lake  gre^t  In- 
IsBaaL  Hi  hcT  MtiUri..  lu  the  next  aalfioB  were  th« 
ilaaablo  Kfm  rn>m  t^ie  wlldn  of  Bohrmia,  with  their 
flMB  wU.iu  (i>gi->  H.  whirl),  ftU  reports  to  tke 
•ontrar;,-  uoCwiLbHUnuinH,  wert?  not  smusliefl  to  pieces 
♦urlnR  the  flrc.  tut  *trc  aiTod  by'  thlir  owncri. 
Hare  al>^o  worL'iJ  true  from  the  Uuunt  of  0Uv(2. 
somewhat  I'bam-'l,  liut  etlli  trvoounixable:  the  Venus, 
the  AutuuiatOD  card-wntor  and  the  gisfit's  chair. 
Dp  stdirri  -wfr*  the  bappy  lan^y,  amuLg 
«bi>m  we  recogoUed  scTtral  new  fkces.  The 
fcmous  Cdt  wSiLih  ssTod  herself  by  runuing  up 
9w  perhapB  down  a  water-spout,  was  preaent,  aod  ap- 
paarad  to  L>e  quite  at  home  In  har  new  qoar- 
Vera.  AmunJ  y^is  upi^r  rvom  aro  to  be 
glACcd  au^coscoplc  pictures,  rev  ol  ring  from 
time  Lo  tjuo,  so  that  several  hundred  cau 
be  secu  in  ih.'  course  ol  an  bnnr.  Of  coutm,  the  new 
Mbscum  ( :.nnc>t  as  yut  \w  wiUi  the  old  one  lo  the  ex- 
Isot  of  ilit  atiracuoiis.  but  a  marvelous  Dumber  of 
rinto.!..  .4  bavc  ilruuly  l>>eu  got  together,  to  which 
idiliU-UT  ui  _  dAUj  Itius  nijtdf.  Mr.  Bahmii*  Is  noif 
tntitaty  lur  Uio  ^l'^cbJlJf  Oi  ohe  or  ffiore  Btiropein 
^ILocUuuctof  real  >iJur' in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
"iCUl,;  v.dJ  piobahJy  arrive  in  the  kjuuise  of  the 
fTLMcnt  yt^: 

To-«l*>  at  d.iuriBC,  the  r.^tibflshmcnt  wiTI  be  open  to 
the  puMk  wilH  a  pn.>t{J amiiic  ol  cnlertammenu  for 
ahiuh  wo  miibl  lef'  j'  Uiu  ruder  to  our  advLrtiniug 
•drrams.  Wbrlbu  imy  one  will  Imvp  their  bedn  at 
that  ciTly  licurfortho  jmrpofpof  allcndlua  we  doa^ 


Therefbre  th«  ecmmtaaloners  had  no  chdoe  hot  to  rule 
ou^  the  Compost  Company's  propoaaL 

6o  souo  as  this  was  duor,  tbe  a^euta  and  thf  orgao 
of  tbls  cumpoat  company  deilarM  war  upon  tb4 
ci-niruliiuun.  avowing  Ibat  tbry  Intended  "  t<i  flHbt 
tbe  tiew  coiitrK.t  from  tfle  stwl,'' and  tbat  it  ntvor 
•biiiiJd  b<^  carnoa  out.  Jhay  did  caua«  sCrlkea  auiona 
tbe  workmen  ;  they  did  set  fire  to  the  stable  of  one  of 
the  oontrsctora.  they  did  malm  a  borae 
to  one  of  tbe  street  cleaners,  and  they  ' 
the  eoDtnctors'  employes  while  i 
police  being  called  In,  tbesc  outragt 
they  are  dow  rcoewed  In  another 
charges  against  tbe  commlSHloQ. 
the  grKHl  Judgment  of  tbe  conimi 
cLbact  to  KliHini.  Iihuws 
mauDsr  Id  wliich,  lu  denpll 
tract  ta  now  teiuti  cJUTlid  o 

1  f>ball  sav  no  i.i 
CoiiLnct  ublil  1L< 
foro  y^iur  Excellency 
to  show  yi 
charges  bai 
they  tiave 
It-ocy  has  al 
as  com]  lct4 


drift  with  the  tide  Into  the  track,  perhaps,  of  J 
boats  crosalDg  the  river.    Aooordln^  " 
were  a^talu  alart«d,aod  sufflck  ^ 
give  the  boat  iteers4iej 
■cl  was  diaoovi 
ed. 

the  Jf< 


know.  l.ui\ 
sutMr.  It4i..s 
ffrta Lut  by  A  t 


thatUfoi 

;:i  *iU  be  a  ndu  r  man  than  be  la  at 

.  rj  cousiJurablc  number  ol  gieeobacke. 


'j\  '■  ■ 

■r'l:  r 


From  the  desk  of — 
LOUIS  A  WARREN 
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AlUfAllAM  Ll.NCOL.VS  ILLINOIS 

by  John  T.  Fa^i^ 

THK  chiel'  pride  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
is  that  it  was  I'ruin  there  the  uuliuu 
culled  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dent's ehair.  The  Linefiin  homestead  and 
the  Lincoln  monument  aie  \  i>ilUe  lueniorials 
u(  the  ;^reat  J'resideul,  \vliii.--('  eaily  lif<' 
rjiade  i-iiliic    rcj^ion    i.iriiuiis.     Al  old 

SaU-m,  oil  the  Saii;^aiiinii  I ! i \  !■  i  - -t lie  strraiii 
that  Lincoln,  u  ln'n  a  candid. itc  l<ir  llic 
Lef^islatiire,  in i)iul,--cd  l<i  lia\c  made  navi- 
jrablo — the  state  has  set  a^ide  a  fiaik  Ui 
mark  the  (liaee  where  the  Kail-splittcr  ki-])l 
store.  At  Linei>ln,  near  headuater.^  ol 
the  Sangamon,  is  jnesci  \-cd  tlic  old  Imihlint; 
in  whieli  Lincoln  the  lawyer  jdeaded  mure 
than  once.  Al  Decatur,  in  the  next  county, 
a  tablet  in  J.incoln  Square  maiks  the  spot 
where,  in  IH'M,  the  youtli  Abraham  pau.sed 
beside  his  o.k  wagon  when  on  the  way  from 
Indiana  to  his  first  home  in  Illinois,  fn 
Alton,  to  the  .soiitli,  was  hi-ld  one  of  Lin- 
coin's  .series  of  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  when  Lincoln  lost  the  Linited 
S'o(1t<^s  Senatorship  but  made  the  reputation 
that  l.inded  him  in  the  White  House  in 
IStil.  The  debatins  {i<)int  faithe.st  north 
wan  Freepoi  t, 
wliile  Jonesboro 
w  a  s  the  south- 
ern limit. 

Jonesboro  is 
f  a  !■  do  -w  n 
toward  Cairo,  in 
that  most  at- 
tiaetive  jiortion 
of  Southern  Illi- 
n  o  i  s  called 
i-'.ni  pt,  the  land 
of  stiaw  berries 
and  apples  and 
p  e  a  c  h  0  s,  o  f 
preen  hills  and 
winding  roads, 
o  f  nioniiinental 
rocks  and 
s  t  !•  e  a  m  s  that 
stir  the  blood  of 
those  who  fol- 
Wiw  their  wind- 
ings IkicIc  into 
tlie    seciet  val- 
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lure    i>    gencious    with    her    varied  gifts. 

In  llie  u|ij)er  portion  of  the  lather  in- 
dehnitely  bounded  i'lg.\)il  the  slo|,cs  ol  tlic 
O/ai'k  plateau  are  far  fioru  prouoiinied. 
The  (liaiige  fioMl  the  ■^eeiniliul.\  endless 
stretch  of  le\el  piaiiii's  to  the  hills  is  al- 
most  imperceptililc.  At  lir>t.  theie  i-<  hen' 
an<l  (here  a  gi  iille  di|i  in  the  sui  face,  then 
a  mole  pronounced  >lope,  down,  u|i  a^.iiii, 
lil^e  a  dimple  in  the  ioiiiule<l  elieek  of  a 
Ijahe:  then  an  actual  liill:  then  a  lew  leal 
liills  of  the  soil  that  make  ihe  \\ear\  f.iriuer 
groan  as  he  toils  h. anew  aid  al  ihe  elo>e  of 
till'  long  siiiiiiili'i'  alleiiiooii;  lin.ilh  siiuuiiils 
,llld   valleys  crowding  so   I  lo'^e   lo;;elllel  tll.lt 

there  is  as  much  dirt'erence  helween  an  air 
line  connecting  two  iioints  and  the  road  th.it 
clings  to  the  \aiiations  of  the  surf. ice  a.-> 
one  linds  between  a  colk-^ciew  .ind  a  pliiiiili 
line.  .Now  couie 
the  rocky  glens 
uf  -Makanda,  the 
inviting  )i  1  ('  c  i- 
pice  of  the  Alto 
J^ass  I'egiou,  and 
linally  the  <'mi- 
n  e  n  c  e  s  that 
niaki'  tJie  loca- 
1  ion  of  n  n  a 
a  n  d  .jonesboro 
so  satisfying  — 
the  c  h  a  i  n  o  f 
hills  that  .-^eiia- 
r  a  t  e  s  the  jila- 
teau  from  the 
fertile  overtiow 
lands  of  the  Al  is- 
s  i  s  s  i  ji  ])  i  Bot- 
toms. 

Those  who  go 
as  strangers  to 
the  eounti-y  of 
the  0/ark  X'hi- 
t  e  a  u  will  not 
find  it  a  ditlicult 
matter  to  vinder- 


stand  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  tho.se  who  re- 
joice that  their  homes  ate  in  the  Egypt  of 
Illinois. 


Oldtimer  Repairing  Cabin 

Park  Superinlcndent  Is  Looking  for  a  Frow  to 
Put  in  the  Hands  of  Bill  (^)rn,  Nenly 
Discovered  Log-Cabineer 


Does  anybody  have  a  frow?  What 

■  is  a  frow?  It  is  an  old  time  tool 
I  used  in  cutting  clapboards  for  log 

cabins,   and   Joe   Frazier,  Decatur 
,  park  superintendent,   is   trying  to 
find  one  to  use  in  the  restoring  of 

-  the  Lincoln  log  court  hovise  in  Faii- 
view  pai  k. 

f      Many  of  the  arts    of    log  cabin 

i,  building  are  being  recalled  in  the 
reconstruction  and  the  need  for  the 
frow  is  but  one  of  the  problems. 

1       '  <."lapl)oard  Koof 

s      Plans  call  for  a  clapboard  roof. 

J  Cliipboards  are  cut  from  a  section 

-  of  log  about  30  inches  long  and  12 
;  inches  thick.  The  frow,  which  is  a 
1  large,  hatchet  shaped  wedge  with 
e  a  handle  fastened  to  one  side  in- 
stead of  through  the  top,  is  driven 

-  into  the  log  to  the  center  and  the 
1  pieces  are  pried  off  by  pulling  on 
!.  the  handle.    The     clapboards  are 

-  wetlgp-shaped.  like  shingles,  but  are 

-  heavier  and  longer. 

This  craft  has  apparently  pas.s- 
V  ed  with  the  log  cabins,  Mr.  Frazier 

-  said.  He  has  located  one  man.  Bill 

1  Corn,  2514  Cerro  Gordo,  an  old 
•  timer,  experienced  in  log  cabin  con- 
t  struction.  If  a     frow    cannot  be 

found,  it  is  planned  to  have  one 
'  made. 

Replacing  of  the  logs  in  the  cab- 
^  in  proljably  will  be  completed  this 
wei'k,  Mr.  Frazier  said.  Two  longer 
and  several  shoit  pieces  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  park  Saturday,  and  will 
be  hewn  and  put  in  place  at  once. 
^  To  Bill  Corn  went  the  job  of  hew- 
"  mg  the  logs  which  replaced  the  <ie- 
^  cayed  ones  in  the    walls    of  the 
^  courthouse. 

Interior  llehiiilt 
As  soon  as  the  repairs  on  the  ex- 
terior are  completed,  restoration  of 
the  interior    will     start.  Webber 
Borchers,  who  had    the    task  of 

2  checking  up  on  the  interior  of  the 
cabin,  has  made  a  general  outline 
of  the  plans  for  the  furnishings. 

TYii  exact  jilans  of  the  interior  as 
it    was    originally    arranged  could 

■  not  be  learned,  but  through  consul- 
t  tations  with  members  of  the  Uni- 
!  vcisiiy  of  Illinois  historical  re- 
.'  search  department,  and  talks  with 

old  timers  of  Decatur  and  vicinity, 

-  it  was  po.^sible  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
2  general  la\out  of  the  court  rooms 
->  


of  those  days. 

In  one  end  of  the  room  will  be 
located  the  judge's  bench.  It  will 
be  a  literal  bench.  Judicial  prestige 
will  be  maintained,  however,  with 
the  lone  desk  in  the  court  room. 
The  desk  will  be  a  crude  table,  but 
it  will  have  the  place  of  honor  near 
the  big  fireplace,  and  there  will  be 
a  couple  of  tallow  candles,  possibly 
the  only  ones  in  the  room,  on  it. 
Also  there  will  be  one  or  two  much 
fingered  law  books  and  a  Bible,  an 
indispensable  part  of  courtroom 
equipment  in  those  days. 

The  rest  of  the  fiuniture  will 
consist  of  benches  down  the  center 
of  the  room  for  the  spectators,  and 
a  bench  along  the  wall  for  the  jtir- 
ors.  There  were  no  benches  or 
tables  provided  for  the  lawyers  or 
their  clients.  The  front  row  of  spec- 
tators' benches  probably  were  re- 
served for  them. 

All  Furnishings  R^-plicas 

AJl  of  the  furnishings,  Mr.  Borch- 
ers said,  are  to  be  replicas.  Origi- 
nal pieces,  though  some  could  be 
obtained  would  not  be  safe  there, 
he  explained,  because  of  past  expe- 
rience with  souvenir  hunters. 

Several  pairs  of  wooden  hinges, 
made  in  the  old  style,  were  stripped 
from  the  door.  The  hinges  were 
new  ones,  put  up  to  pn^serve  the 
original  appearance  of  the  cabin, 
but  the  action  of  the  weather  soon 
gave  them  an  aged  look.  Five  other 
pairs  were  pyt  up  but  were  stolen 
in  rapid  succession,  until  they  were 
rei)laccd  with  iron  hinges.  Now 
there  are  evidently  six  original 
pair  of  hinges  from  Decatur's  first 
courthouse  scattered  around  Cen- 
tral Illinois. 

There  are  in  the  walls  of  the 
structure  a  few  logs  that  were 
hewn  by  IJncoln  himself  for  an- 
other building.  However,  those  In 
charge  of  the  cabin  have  no  inten- 
tion of  making  their  location 
known  because  mutilation  of  the 
logs  would  be  the  certain  result. 

The  cabin  when  finished  will  re- 
main in  charge  of  troop  3,  of  Boy 
Scouts,  who  have  occujiied  it  for 
some  time  and  have  spent  consid- 
erable time  and  money  already  in 
repairing  it.  Webber  Borchers  is 
scoutmaster  of  this  troop. 


A  FROW  IS  NEEDED  TO  FINISH  THIS 


i 


view  park  is  threatened  by  the  inabiHty  of  give  the  finishing  touches  to   log  cabins. 

Joe  Frazier  to  find  a  "frow."    At  one  time  Aside  from  the   inconvenience   caused  by 

"frows    were  common— in  fact  no  well  reg-  lack  of  a  "frow"  other  items  of  restoration 

ulated  home  hereabouts  was  without  one  for  work  are  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
a  "frow"  was  necessary  to  carve  clapboards  -Herald  and  Renew  Photo 


I 


Hiram.  LWiMiamsotu^ 


"Stute  Parks  and  Memorials"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  just  issued  by  the 
department  of  public  works  and  build- 
ings. It  has  for  its  theme  the  Illi- 
nois park  plan,  which  in  accordance 
with  Gov.  Louis  L.  Enimerson's  wishes, 
is  directed  to  improvement  or  reclam- 
ation of  every  important  spot  in  the 
state  tliat  Is  hallowed  by  historic 
memories. 

Many  such  places  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  state,  the  newest  acces- 
sions in  park  properties,  according  to 
the  booklet,  being  Black  Elawk  Watch 
Tower  park  in  Rock  Island  county. 
White  Pine  Forest  park  in  Ogle  coun- 
ty. Giant  City  park  in  Union  and  Jack- 
son counties.  Fort  Gage  and  Pierre 
Mnnard's  homestead  in  Randolph 
county,  Buffalo  Rock  park  In  LaSalle 
county,  Mississippi  Palisades  park  in 
Carroll  county,  Cave-in-the-Rock  park 
in  Hardin  county,  and  the  site  of  Lin- 
coin's  log  cabin  in  Coles  county. 

Other  historic  spots  and  parks  under 
supervision  of  the  department,  of 
which  Harry  H.  Cleaveland  is  direc- 
tor. Include  the  Lincoln  monument, 
Lincoln  homestead,  Vandalia  court 
house,  Douglas  monument.  Fort  Mas- 
sac, Fort  Charters,  Old  Salem  park, 
i  Starved  Rock  park,  Shabbona  monu- 
ment. Fort  Creve  Coeur,  Metamora 
courthouse,  Lovejoy  monument,  Gar- 
rison Hill  cemetery,  Cahokia  Mounds 
park  and  Campbell's  Island  monument 


Lincoln  Cabin 
Lost  40  Years 


Mysterious  Disappearance 
Still  Unexplained 


By  AUBREY  CRIBB 
Associated  Press  Staff  Writer 
CHICAGO,     June     24     (jP)— Last 
•pages  of  a  book,  telling  all  that  may 
rbe  told  of  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance prior  to  the  last  Chicago  World  s 
•.Fair  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  log 
cabin,  were  written  today    by  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  association  form- 
ed in  1890  to  preserve  it  as  a  memo- 
rial 

Forty  years  since  then  have  served 
to  l^iU  all  hope  that  the  cabin  Lin- 
coln split  raUs  for  and  helped  build, 
and  which  was  the  home  of  his 
mother  30  years,  would  ever  be 
found.  Efforts  now  center  on  recon- 
struction of  the  cabin,  by  the  mea- 
surements and  detailed  description 
made  when  it  was  taken  apart  in 
1891  and  brought  to  Chicago  from 
its  original  site  in  Coles  County. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  87,  who  su- 
pervized  the  removal  and  has  writ- 
ten her  second  book  about  the  cabin, 
said  John  Hall.  Lincoln's  cousin,  re- 
ceived $10,000  for  it. 

In  Chicago  it  was  reassembled  in 
the  exposition  building  of  the  inter- 
state fair,  pending  the  opening  of  thn 
Columbian  Exposition.  Finally,  it 
was  put  in  storage  for  safe  keeping 
when  the  World's  Fair  was  postponed 
a  year,  and  Mrs.  Gridley  went  to 
Europe.  ,  ^  ^ 

When  she  returned,  she  related, 
she  was  appalled  to  find  the  storaga 
room  empty.  And  from  Mr.  Gunther, 
the  storage  house  proprietor,  all  she 
ever  learned  was: 

"Perhaps  you  may  find  your  cabin 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea!" 

"Loss  of  that  treasure  entrusted  to 
my  care," 'Iklrs.  Gridley  said,  "preyed 
on  my  mind.  I  tried  to  convince  my- 
self the  cabin  had  never  been  brought 
to  Chicago;  that  I  had  been  dream- 
ing." 

Later  she  said  a  man  at  the  stor- 
age house  told  her  he  had  helped 
move  the  cabin. 

"All  I  have  gained  throughout  the 
years  is  circumstantial  evidence," 
she  said.  "All  I  could  do  to  solve 
the  mystery  is  ask  'Why  was  the 
cabin  destroyed?'  and  'Who  wanted 
it  destroyed?'" 

Finally  she  said  she  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  persons  responsible, 
necessarily  of  powerful  Influence, 
were  those  ashamed  of  the  humble 
origin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  eager 
to  prevent  the  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair  of  the  cabin  he  helped 
build  for  hla  mother. 


'>  historic  courthouse  is  shown  be- 
low. It  attracts  many  visitors  to 
Fairview  park  in  Decatur.  As 
a  rising  young  lawyer,  Abraham 
Lincoln  pleaded  many  cases  in 
this  building. 


Illinois  And  Lincoln  Allied 
In  Ideals  And  Progress  In 
Civil  War,  Declares  Barton] 


in  an  address  elociucnt  in  its  trib- 
1  ute  to  the  Great  ISmanclpator  and 
almost  personal  in  its  intimate  ac- 
counts of  his  life,  Rev.  William  B. 
Barton  of  Oak  Park  speke  !o-St  eve- 
ning on  "The  Making  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

It  was  the  annual  address  of  the 
i  Illinois  Slate  Historical  society  and 
■  closed  that  body's  twenty-second  an- 
nual session.    Dr.  Barton,  whose  re- 
searches  into   the   life   of  Abraham 
Lincoln  have  placed  him  among  the 
leading   authorities    on    that  subject 
.  and  whose  writings  have  made  him 
I  known    the    nation    over,    dwelt  at 
I  length  on  the  influences  which  Illi- 
nois had  upon  the  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican idol. 

"Mid  way,  almost  bisecting  the 
two  lives,  stands  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  between  the  ages  of  Cieorge  Waih- 
!  ington  and  Theodore  lUjosevelt,"  he 
I  said.  "More  than  the  constitutions 
;  or  laws  of  a  nation  do  its  great  men 
I  stamp  its  ideals.  A  nation's  ideals 
!  are  the  ideals  of  tlie  men  who  in- 
'  carnate  it. 

I     "Illinois  did  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
i  what    no    other    state    could  have 
I  done,"   the  speaker  declared.  This, 
he  added,  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
'  study    of    the    Great  Emancipator. 
Througho7.it    the   entire  address.  Dr. 
Barton  ertipliasized  the  fact  that  Illi- 
nois and  Lincoln,  during  that  crit- 
ical  i)eriod,    were    closely    allied  in 
ideals  and  in  progress. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Barton's  address,  Mrs. 
Gary  Westenberger  sang  the  Illinois 
centennial  hymn,  "Our  Illmois."  Two 
Springfield    women,    whose  families 
.  have  been  active  in  the  history  of 
I  Illinois,    were    elected    to  honorary 
I  memliership  in  the  Historie;il  '^ocie- 
!  ty.    They  were  Mrs.  Paul  Selby  and 
I  Mrs.  Charles  Uidgely. 

Tells  of  Union  t-eague. 
"The  Union  league,"  that  organ- 
ization which  combatted  the  secret 
society  which  was  striving  to  under- 
mine the  morale,  the  support  and  the 
very  government  behind  the  Union 
troops  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  war,  was  describinl  in  the  af- 
ternoon session  by  K.  Benlley  Ham- 
ilton. He  told  the  society  how  eleven 
men  in  I'ekin  formed  the  first  group 
to  counteract  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  circle  and  other  anti-Union 
organizations. 


•'The    Union    league    allayed    the  i 
threat  of  Civil  war  which  threatened  | 
to  divide  Illinois  against  itself,"  Mr.  ) 
Hamilton   said.     ""Tne  league's  pur-  1 
pose  was  so  invincible,  its  methods  I 
so  effective,   its   vigilance   so  much 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  liberty  itself 
that   Union   league   clubs    began  to 
spring  up  throughout  the  north." 

A  brief  history  of  the  industrial ; 
growth  of  the  state  was  presented  at  I 
the  morning  session  by  J.  M.  Glenn  ; 
of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Illinois ; 
Manufacturers'  association.  He  por-  i 
trayed  the  progress  commercially  i 
that  Illinois  has  enjoyed  since  the 
arrival  of  Joliet. 

Other  afternoon  addresses  includ- 
ed: "Some  Governmental  Problems 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,"  by 
Chester  J.  Attig  of  Northwesteru 
college  at  Naperville;  "Indian  Trails 
Centering  at  Black  Hawk's  Village," 
by  John  H.  Hauberg  of  Rock  Island; 
and  "Peter  Cartwright  in  the  Histo- 
ry of  Illinois,"  by  William  W.  Sweet 
of  De  Pauw  university,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Honor  Stuart  Brown. 

Another  Springfield  man  was 
chosen  to  membership  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  society  when 
Stuart  Brown  was  elected  to  succeed 
the  late  Clinton  L.  Conkling.  The 
following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt, 
Chicago;  first  vice  president,  George 
A.  Lawrence.  Galcsburg;  second  vice 
president,  L.  Y.  Sherman,  Spring- 
field; third  vice  president,  Richard 
Yates,  Springfield;  fourth  vice  pres- 
ident, Ensley  Moore,  Jacksonville; 
fifth  vice  president,  Charles  L.  Ca- 
pen,  Bloomington;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber, 
Springfield;  assistant  secretary, 
Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne,  Springfield. 

Directors — Edmund  J.  James,  Ur- 
bana-Champaign;   E.  B.  Greene,  Ur- 
bana-Champaign;    Mrs.    Jessie  Pal- 
mer Weber,  Springfield:  Charles  H. 
Rammelkamp,    Jacksonville;  George 
W.   Smith,   Carbondule;    Richard  V. 
■Carpenter,     Belvidere;     Edward  C. 
!  Page  DeKalb;  Andrew  Russel,  Jack- 
IsonviUe;     Walter     Colyer.  A'bion; 
I  James  A.  James,  Evanston;    H.  W. 
Clendenin,     Springfield;      John  H. 
Hauberg,  Rock  Island;   Judge  Orrin 
N    Carter,  Evanston;  Stuart  Brown, 
Springfield;  The  Rev.  Ira  W.  Allen, 
LaGrange. 

All  of  the  sessions  were  largely  at- 
tended, the  supreme  court  room  be- 


ing crowded  for  ■'.ost  of  the  meet- 
ings. At  the  closing  meeting,  prac- 
tically every  available  scat  was  oc- 
cupied. Considerable  interest  was 
centered  in  Dr.  Barton's  address  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Parables  of  Safed  the  Sage," 
a  popular  feature  on  the  editorial 
page  of  The  State  Journal. 

Reception  Is  Given. 
Following  his  address,  a  reception 
for  members  of  the  society  and  their 
guests  was  held  in  the  supreme  court 
room. 

Dr.  Barton's  address  follows: 

"Illinois  and  Lincoln  were  twin-; 
born.  Nine  days  before  his  birth, 
Illinois  became  a  teritory.  They,  Illi- 
nois and  its  most  illustrious  future 
citizen  did  not  then  know  each  other 
nor  the  important 
uhare  they  wero 
to  have  in  each 
other's  life.  Sev- 
en years  of  Lin- 
coln's childhood 
were  spent  In 
Kentucky,  and 
Kentucky  may 
well  be  proud  of 
them.  Twice  sev- 
en years  were 
spent  in  Indiana, 
and  they  were 
years  of  progress 
in  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln. But  when 
he  became  a  man! 
lUino'.s,  his  own 
state,  beckoned  to 
him  and  he  came. 
DR.  BARTON  He  started  for 
Illinois  just  sixteen  days  after  his 
twenty-fu-.st  birthday,  and  the  whole 
of  his  manhood  was  spent  here,  until 
he  left  to  become  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nat:on.  When  he  had 
linished  his  work,  and  crowned  it 
with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  Illinois 
received  back  again  his  body,  and  his 
sacred  dust  enriches  her  prairie  soil. 

"What  did  Illinois  do  for  Lincoln'.' 
I  cannot  find  that  any  biographer 
has  dealt  adequately  with  this  ques- 
tion. Even  Judge  Arnold,  in  his  fine 
biography,  goes  no  farther  than  tim- 
idly to  suggest  that  -Terhaps  he  was 
fortunate  in  selecting  Illinois  as  his 
home.  "The  time  has  come  when  we 
can  make  that  statement  with  more 
of  confidence. 

"What  does  a  man's  enviroment 
contribute  to  his  development? 
Everything,  says  Buckle,  and  with 
him  the  historical  critics  of  his  gen- 
eration. Nothing,  say  the  extronie 
individuali^its.  Carlyle  indignantly 
denied  that  great  men  are  made  or 
called  forth  by  their  time.  Many 
"times,"  he  said,  had  called  loudly, 
but  no  great  man  had  heard,  and 
those  times  went  down  to  utter  ruin;  ^ 
it  is  great  men  who  create  their  time,  | 


the  time  aoes  not  create  tne  man. 
Emerson  went    oven    farther;  the 
earth  was  round  because  Columbua 
needed  a  round  earth  for  his  self-ex- 
pression ! 

State  Influenced  Life 
"If  Lincoln  bad  been  reared  in 
Kentucky,  or  had  remained  in  Indi- 
ana, or  if  the  flat-boat  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  bad  floated  on  to  Missouri, 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  still  have 
risen  to  greatness,  but  he  would  not 
have  risen  in  the  same  way,  nor  have 
reached  the  same  height.  In  1860 
Lincoln  had  occasion  to  recall  the 
fact  that  in  1849  Justine  Butterfleld 
had  secured  an  appointment  to  the 
(ieneral  Land  OiTice,  a  position  which 
Lincoln  coveted,  and  that  in  his  dis- 
appointment Lincoln  considered  ac- 
cepting that  consolation  prize,  tho 
governorship  of  Oregon.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  Governor  of  Oregon,  but 
he  considered  that  Oregon  would  soon 
be  a  state,  and  the  first  Governor 
stood  a  good  chance  of  being  one  of  the 
first  senators.  Ho  reflected  as  he 
looked  back  in  I860  tbat  Oregon  could 
have  made  him  a  senator,  but  never 
I'rcsident;  and  ho  quoted  Shakes- 
phere's  lines: 

"There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends. 

Rough-hew  them  as  we  will." 

"Oregon  could  have  made  him  a 
senator;  Kentucky  or  Indiana  or 
Missouri  could  have  conferred  honor 
upon  him;  but  no  state  could  have 
done  for  him  what  Illinois  did. 

"In  order  that  we  may  assure  our- 
selves that  this  is  no  empty  boast, 
let  us  recall  what  Illinois  contrib- 
uted toward  the  making  of  Lincoln. 

"Let  us  consider  what  Illinois  did 
toward  Lincoln's  education.  It  found 
for  him  an  environment  that  quick- 
ened within  him  the  love  of  learn- 
ing which  he  already  possessed.  In- 
diana had  done  much  for  him.  It 
had  given  him  as  his  text-books  the 
Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington,  Robinson  Cru- 
.soe,  Aesop's  Fables,  and  a  History 
of  the  United  States  by  an  unidenti- 
fied author,  but  one  that  probably 
brought  the  story  down  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Monroe. 
Those  were  six  great  books  for  a 
young  American.  But  Lincoln  found 
in  Spencer  county  little  to  stimulate 
within  him  the  love  of  learning. 
Spencer  county  did  well  for  him  so 
far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  and 
could  not  go  fai-.  Now  Salem  did 
for  him  what  Gentrj'ville  could  never 
have  done.  There  Mentor  Graham 
taught  him  grammar,  and  there  he 
learned  surveying  and  law.  There 
he  came  in  touch  with  young  men 
who  were  studying  in  Illinois  college, 
and  he  must  have  known  that  even 
a  college  course  was  not  quite  im- 
possible for  him.  At  one  time  he 
owned  a  book  of  Greek  exercises.  He 
found  a  debating  society  and  he 
wrote  essays  on  many  subjects.  He 


,eu  .sew  oalem  with  a  good  com-, 
mand  of  language,  a  cleiir  Lnglish  i 
^yle.  the  ability  to  reason  logical  y 
and  to  put  what  ho  thought  into 
good  literary  form. 

"Illinois  politics  in  1832  was  of 
such  a  character  that  a  raw  young 
xnan  could  step  off  a  flat  boat  and 
announce  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  with  some  chance  of  w  n- 
ning.  There  was  little  concern  lo- 
cally for  national  issues.  Had  the 
political  life  of  Illinois  been  much 
farther  developed  Lincoln  would  not 
easily  have  risen.  His  political 
life  and  that  of  the  state  developed 
together.  ^ 

"The  development  of  Illinois  as  a 
state  with  two  rival  interests,  that 
of  her  rivers  binding_her  to  the  west 

and  south,  and  that  of  tho  Great! 
Lakes  turning  her  face  north  and 
east,  had  a  mighty  influence  upon  • 
the  state  and  upon  Lincoln.  In  the  | 
year  following  his  coming  to  Illinois  j 
goods  from  New  York  were  shippc-d  < 
westward  by  the  lakes  and  were  de-  i 
livered  in  central  Illinois  and  St.  ' 
I..ouis  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
floated  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans.  Governor  Ford  tells  us  in 
a  remarkable  passage  how  Judge 
Nathaniel  Pope,  when  a  delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  territory  of  Illi- 
nois, on  his  own  responsibility  added 
fourteen  northern  counties  to  the 
state  to  secure  a  large  lake  frontage 
and  adjacent  territory.  He  made 
Illinois  the  real  keystone  state  in  a 
larger  national  arch.  The  unifying 
of  Illinois,  commercially  and  politi- 
cally, was  for  Lincoln  a  task  hardly 
leas  significant  than  the  unifying  of 
the  nation.  Even  now  it  is  not  easy 
to  hold  together  the  interests  of  so 
diversified  a  state,  and  that  is  one 
element  in  Its  greatness. 

"No  other  state  gave  such  oppor- 
tuunity  as  Illinois  for  the  considera- 
[  tion  of  the  slavery  question  in  all  its 
I  legal,   political  and   moral  relations. 
Lincoln  never  remembered  the  time 
I  when    he    did    not    believe  slavery 
I  wrong.   But  as  a  practical  political 
I  (luestion   he   did   not   know    how  it 
1  could  be  interfered  with  where  it  al- 
ready existed  by  constitutional  per- 
I  mission.    The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
'  compromise  called  him  back  to  polit- 
ical life  just  in  time  to  affiliate  with 
,  the  new  organization  opposed  to  the 
I  extension  of  slavery;    and   when  he 
I  came  to  debate  publicly  the  question 
not  simply  of  the  legal  but  of  the 
moral  status  of  slavery  as  a  national 
issue,  he  found  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, not  far  away  in  a  southern 
state,  hut  here  in  Illinois.  Illinois  fur- 
nished him  a  foemen  worthy  of  his 
steel  in  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Illinois  Gave  Him  Stage. 


iiimois  gave  to  Lincoln  a  stage 
for  these  great  acts  In  his  lif  i  drama 
which  made  hirn  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  president.  The  state  con- 
vention was  held  at  Decatur,  only  a 
week  before  the  national  convention, 
in  May,  IStJO.  There  still  were  in  the 
\  icinity  of  Decatur  fence  rails  of  wal- 
nut and  honey  locust  which  John 
Hanks  remembered  as  made  by  them. 
No  other  state  had  any  such  famous 
feK.ce  rails,  or  such  timely  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them.  Northern  Illinois 
had  till  then  favored  Seward,  but  the 
(Jreeley  opposition  to  Seward  was  al- 
ready strong,  and  Chicago  had  dis- 
covered Lincoln. 

"Whether  Lincoln  had  evc.T  seen 
Chicago  before  1847  is  disijutcd.  Tho 
Chicago  papers,  truthful  then  as 
now,  said  on  July  5,  1847,  that  Hon. 
A.  Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  member  of 
congress  from  Illinois,  was  In  tne  city 
for  the  first  time  attending  the  river' 
and  harbor  convention.  He  was  not 
there  in  May,  ls60;  he  was  too  mucli 
of  a  canadidate  to  go  and  hardly 
enough  of  a  candidate  to  slay  away. 
He  did  not  need  to  go.  Illinois  shout- 
ed him  into  the  presidency. 

"Thus  Illinois  gave  him  to  the  na- 
tion, but  never  relinquished  her 
claim  upon  him;  and  his  old  neigh- 
liois  heard  his  teax-ful  farewell  as  he 
asked  them  to  remember  him  in  their 
prayers. 

"In   this  montli   of  May,   in  1865, 
Illinois  welcomed  him  back.  Then 
Walt  Whitman  wrote: 
"When  lilacs  last  in   the  door-yard 
bloomed. 

Over  the   breast  of  the  spring,  the 
land  amid  cities, 

Passing  the  apple  trees  of  white  and 
pink  in  the  orchards. 

Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall 
rest  in  the  grave. 

Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 

With  dirges  through  the  night,  with 
the  thousand  voices  rising. 

The  dim-lit  churches  and  the  shud- 
dering organs, 

With  the  tolling,  tolling  bells'  perpet- 
ual clang, 

Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 

I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac." 

"Illinois    received    him    Ijack.  and 

■  here  his  ashes  rest  Edna.  Dean  Proc- 
(  tor,  a  young  woman  in  1865,  and  still 
"  living,  told  the  story  in  lines  framed 
and  lianging  in  the  mounment: 
,  "Now  must  tlie  storied  Potomac 

Honors  forever  divide; 
Now  to  the  Sangamon  fameless 

Give  of  its  century's  pride; 
Sangamon,  stream  of  the  prairies, 

Placidly   westward   that  flows. 
Far  in  whose  city  of  silence. 
Calm  he  has  sougiit  his  repose. 

"  'Not  for  thy  sheaves  nor  savannas, 

Crown  we  thee,  proud  Illinois! 
Here  in  his  grave  is  thy  grandeur. 

Born  of  liis  sorrow  and  joy. 
Only  the  tomb  of  Mount  Ziun 

Hewn  for  tho  Lord  do  we  hold 
De^arer  than  his  in  thy  prairies,  j 

Girded  with  harvests  of  gold'."  | 


\0-U.^^A.A.«i>-.^ 


I  Illinois-Loc?5tion  of  Hoir.es  of  Lincoln 


V.  Thei-e  are  many  slQiies       tlic  lo 
cation  of  the  Thomal  Lincoln  lust 
home  in  Illinois.    A  '  eaT-ly  wr  tois 
placed   it   on    the    Sangamon    i  Her 
bank  south  of  Harnstown 
about  seven  miles  west  De'-atui. 
Abrahani  Lincoln  was      ;^se.a"d  did 
not  live  at  home  much  of  the  time. 
He  worlced  for  the  neighbors  to  bi  i  g 
in  money  and  went  to  New  Sitlem  the 
ext    year,    and    Thomas  Lincoln 
moved  to  Coles  county,  only  UyiriB 
one  year  at  Decatur.    So  ruuch  ot  the 
s  oryTs  generally  accepted,  but  ihey 
have  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  located 
on   various   quarter   sections.  ihe 
D    \   K.  aeveral  years  apo  placed  a 
marker  nearly  a  halt  mile  f 
river     The  pioneers  QUito  gcneiaUy 
said  it  did  not  mark  the  spot.  Within 
a  year  Lincoln  enthusiasts  got  tlie 
statements  of  the  authorities,  com- 
pared  notes  and  erected  a  sign  boaid 
out  in  a  field  about  100  paces  from 
the  river.    It  answers  all  the  ,e- 
quirements.    The  land  Is  level  for  at 
lea.^^t  twenty  acres.    It  is  on  a  -bluff 
some  fifty  feet  above  the  river  bed. 
Tho  custodian  of  Lincoln's  iiiai^  de- 
sired to  see  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
through     the    courtesy     of  Kohcrt 
Loose,  whose  forefathers  were  neigh- 
bors   and    coworkers    with  Lincoln 
\v;'s  on  ^^atuiday  able  to  make  the 
trip.    He  picked  up  pieces  ol  glass- 
ware,    broken    crockery,    parts  of 
bricks  in  such  numbers  that  the  site 
of  a  tabin  is  positively  located  at 
the   place  recently   marked.      I  hey 
went  to  Decatur  hoping  to  «<?t  ab- 
stract office  data,  but  the  oi-'fice  was 
closed  for  Saturday  afternoon,  ihe 
librarian  of  the  J>ecatur  Review  fui- 
nished  a  lot  of  data. 


/-^^ru-p  Runey>  * 
on  Wednesday,  George  ^^^^^^^tcd 

authority  ^l»^^v>in   was  taken  to 


as  authority  ,va3  taken 

j!-nesvine   ^f^.^^  is  'till  standing 
the  world  s  tan  ,^'\„,.,.son  Park,  r.r. 
ai  wooded  IslaV'^'^  T  incoln  collector. 
Rooney.  -".^^"^^".Uu   the  same  tlp.e 
visited  the  tomb  'v^°j^        ^j,^  ">f^„\'''- 
and  promised  to  lo"!^    "  and  pUoto- 
He    visit til 9    P  '?.^*^      on  Wooded 
Graphed  the  onXyJ-  f%^  ,e  the  0.  - 
5fra^-rt^Use  and  no_t^the  L.n 

„1„  r>aKin 


Prof.  W.  G.  Groves  of  Carlinvlile, 
who    visits    the    place    every  few 
months,  was  a  morning   caller.  His 
grandmother.  Mrs.  MUler,  lived  on  a 
farm  near  the  Lincolns  in  1830  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  could 
look  out  of  the  log  house  window  and 
see  the  candle  light  at  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's home  on  the  Sangamon  river. 
He  will  look  up  their  old  deed  and 
it  may  help  to  positively  locate  the 
site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin.  Different 
authorities  place  the  location  at  Bev-  j 
eral  localities. 

A  lot  of  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  Decatur  Lincoln  home.    In  M>M  | 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  about  a  dozen  I 
people  came  overland  from  Gentry- 
ville  Ind.    They  with  the  aid  of  John 
Hanks,  who  had  cut  the  logs  for  a  log 
house  built  a  cabin  on  the  Sangamon 
river     The  site  la  variously  located 
ion  Section  28  of  Harristown  town- 
ship.   One  site  is  located  half  a  mile 
from  the  river.    It  is  quite  generally 
I  agreed  that  .stone  placed  some  thirty 
years  ago  does  not  correctly  mark  the  , 
spot   but  those   who   object  do  not 
agree.    A  site  was  marked  within  the 
I  past  year  where  undoubtedly  a  cabin 
I  had  been  built.    This  is  established 
Iby    pieces    of    brick,    morter.  glass 
crockery  and  it  seems  to  fulfill  they 
first  pul)lication8.  / 


Illinoisans  Plan 
l.iiicom  Memorial 

^   Linco-.n   memorial  prosrmm 

iu  Balbow  pavk  Sunday  after-  , 
mop  hy  tnr.  rUtioi.  State  society. 
ItIus^vHI       Siven  at  3  o'clock  m- 1 
[stenr:   of   tbe   regular  organ  re-, 

i"'tpeal;=.r.?  o-i  the  program    will  | 
linch.ao  UaHV     Adm.  Ashley 
iiJohertson.  V)r.  Henry  Frank  and 
iMiiynr  Bacon.    There  will  be  spe-| 
'  cial  music. 

la  case  of  heavy  rains,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  postponed  one 
week.   


^oi^uATUR  ILL.  TABLIl' 


1  r  r-:szmi'sm^y^«F- 


The  Tablet  in  Lincoln  Square. 

Where  Lincoln  Started. 

A  Lincoln  Memorial  Tablet  Unveiled  in  Decatur,  111. 
By  Rev.  Frank  Hampton  Fox,  D.  D. 


ON  May  8  twenty-five  hundred  peo- 
ple  met   at  midday   in  Lincoln 
Square,  Decatur,  111.,  to  witness  the 
unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  marking 
the  spot  where  Abraham  Lincoln  first 
stopped  in  Illinois.    Decatur  was  only 
a  little  villaee  then,  and  Macon  Countv 
had  just  been  organized,  and  Illmois 
had  been  a  State  only  twelve  years. 
The  population  of  the  State  has  in 


the  fence  corner,  and  climbed  up  on  the 
fence  to  listen  to  the  speaker.  When 
the  man  finished,  Lincoln,  barefooted, 
clad  in  homespun  trousers  and  hickory 
shirt,  with  a  torn  straw  hat  in  his 
hand,. leaped  up  on  a  stump  and  an- 
swered the  politician's  arguments  with 
so  much  wit  and  wisdom  that  the 
Democratic  crowd  cheered  him  more 
than  they  had  cheered  their  own  par- 


creased  from  a  few  thousand  to  more  tisan.    That  marked  the  beginning  of 


than  six  million,  and  the  village  is  now 
the  sixth  city  in  the  State. 

The   tablet   was   unveiled  by  Miss 


the  political  career  of  our  greatest 
American. 

Later  a  long  court-house  was  built 


Kathryn  Hanks,  a  modest  country  girl:  ^j^jg  ^^^^^  ^nd  Lincoln  the  lawyer 
of  fourteen,  a  fourth  cousin  removed  ^^^n   fame   on   the   site   of   his  first 


of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Her  grandfather 
was  mayor  of  Decatur. 


achievement.  Three  blocks  away  stood 
the  historic  wigwam  in  which  the  Illi- 


as  mayor  oi  xyo-ai-^i.  ^..^  .wc-v^^.v,  ..-t,  --  

The   square  is  on  the  spot  where  j^ojg  delegates  were  instructed  to  vote 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  beside  the  ox-        "Abe  Lincoln"  for  President  in  the 
team  which  he  had  driven  from  Indi-  Chicago  convention, 
ana.   It  was  also  the  scene  of  Lincoln's     Decatur,  III. 
first  political  speech.    A  short  time  af- 
ter his  arrival  in  Macon  County  Lin- 
coln was  ploughing  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
in  a  field  which  came  up  to  the  square. 
A  Democratic   politician  delivered  a 
harangue  against  the  Whig  party,  and 
was  vociferously  applauded.  Young 
Lincoln  had  left  the  oxen  standing  in 


IrJJlea  for  Restoration  of  Places 
ade  Famous  by  Lincoln 

Slate  Memorial  Coiiuiiission  Considers  Program 
•  for  Preservation  of  Seenes  in  Illinois  Assoeiated 
with  Career  of  Martyr  President 

By  LOGAN  HAY 

President,  Lincoln  Memorial  Contmistiion,  Stale  of  Illinois 


EVERY  YEAR  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  visit  the  places  in  Illinois 
associated  with  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  increases. 

Local  communities,  and  the  State  as 
well,  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
preserving  and  marking  places  of  Lin- 
coln interest.  Yet  the  feeling  has 
grown  that  Illinois  should  mark  his 
life  in  this  State  as  strikingly  as  the 
Nation  has  commemorated  his  services 
in  the  magnificent  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington. 

In  response  to  this  sentiment,  the 
general  assembly  by  joint  resolution 
created  the  Lincoln  memorial  commis- 
sion "to  plan  for  a  suitable  memorial 
that  \Yill  not  only  represent  the  people 
of  Illinois,  but  w|ll,  in  its  design,  con- 
struction and  beauty,  be  adequate  for 
all  people  of  all  time." 

▲ 

The  commission  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-one  members,  five  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
five  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and 
eleven  by  the  governor  frorti  the  State 
at  large.  The  members  were  to  serve 
without  compensation,  and  to  report 
their  conclusions  to  the  next  session  of 
the  general  assembly. 

The  first  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
commission  concerned  the  type  of  me- 
morial to  be  recommended.  Should  it 
.be  a  buildTng  of  impressive  size  and 
beauty,  similar  in  conception  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington? 
Should  it  take  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment to  some  worthy  enterprise,  charit- 
able or  educational? 

Or  should  it  consist  of  tl^e  ■  restora- 
tion of  those  buildings  and  plaiies  in 
Illinois  with  which  Lincoln  came  into 
intimate  and  important  contact?  Pro- 
posals recommending  all  of  these  types 
of  memorials  were  received. 

On  this  point  the  commission  has  not 
yet  come  to  a  final  and  irrevocable  de- 
sision.  However,  the  members  are  al- 
most unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  appropriate  memorial  which 
Illinois  could  construct  would  consist 
in  the  restoration  of  the  actual  places 
in  which  Lincoln  lived  and  worked. 
▲ 

To  acquire  the  Macon  County  farm, 
where  the  Lincolns  first  settled  in  Illi- 
nois, and  restore  it  as  a  typical  pioneer 
farm  would  be  relatively  easy  and  in- 
expensive. Log  buildings,  log  fences 
and  farm  implements  of  the  period 
would  characterize  it. 

The  Coles  County  farm,  whc.e 
Thomas    Lincoln    was    living    at  hi'? 


death,  could  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  more  easily  since  the  land 
is  already  the  property  of  the  State. 
Taken  together,  the  two  farms,  thus, 
reconstructed,  would  possess  not  only 
the  interest  which  comes  from  Lin- 
coln's association  with  th°m,  but  would 
be  visual  examples  of  a  pioneer  condi- 
tion through  which  all  Illinois  has 
passed. 

The  village  of  New  Salem  offers  per- 
haps the  most  unique  opportunity. 
Some  indication  of  its  final  appearance 
may  be  had  from  the  few  cabins  which 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  of  Pet- 
ersburg was  already  rebuilt. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  reconstruct 
every  cabin  on  its  original  location, 
and  to  rebuild  the  old  mill  on  its  for- 
mer site  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bluff. 
It  should  be  possible  also  to  furnish  at 
least  some  of  the  cabins.  When  that 
is  done,  the  visitor  will  be  carried  back 
to  a  period  in  Illinois  history  gone  for- 
ever. 

Illinois  already  owns  all  the  site  ,of 
New  Salem,  and  the  structures  to  be 
erected  are  simple  log  cabins.  The  cost 
would  be  moderate,  and  the  result  just 
as  striking  and  instructive  for  our  own 
State  as  Williamsburg  will  be  for  Vir- 
ginia. ^ 

Illinois  also  owns  the  Old  State 
Hou.se  at  Vandalia,  where  Lincoln  sat 
during  most  of  his  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Before  this 
building  can  be  made  a  part  of  a  per- 
manent Lincoln  memorial,  however, 
Fayette  County,  which  now  uses  it  as 
a  court  house,  will  have  to  erect  a 
building  of  its  own. 

A  recent  fire,  which  damaged  the 
cupola  of  the  Vandalia  State  House, 
illustrates  the  danger  of  permanent 
loss  which  threatens  any  structure  of 
this  kind  unless  every  effort  towards  its 
preservation  is  made. 

Perhaps  the  central  feature  of  a  me- 
morial of  this  kind  would  be  the  Old 
State  House  at  Springfield,  for  only  the 
Lincoln  home  surpasses  it  in  the  extent 
of  its  Lincoln  associations.  Here  Lin- 
coln sat  as  a  legislator,  and  here  he 
practiced  before  the  supreme  court. 

Here  he  delivered  several  of  his  best- 
known  political  addresses  and  here,  as 
nominee  and  President-elect,  he  occu- 
pied the  governor's  office  for  several 
months.  Lastly,  it  was  here  that  his 
body  lay  in  state  before  burial. 

Once  acquired  by  the  State,  the  Old 
State  House  could  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  The  hall  of  the 
house  of  representatives  could  be  fur- 
nished as  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time,  and 


the  remainder  of  the  buildinff  made 
into  a  permanent  Lincoln  museum. 
▲ 

!  The  Lincoln  home  has  long  been  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  the  lower 
floor  is  now  furnished  as  it  was  during 
Lincoln's  residence.  In  the  future  it 
might  be  possible  to  refurnish  the  en- 
tire house,  and  also  to  acquire  the  sur- 
rounding property  so  as  to  create 
around  it  a  more  attractive  setting. 

In  the  old  court  house  at  Metamora, 
the  former  seat  of  Woodford  County, 
the  State  owns  anothck-  structure  with 
intimate  Lincoln  associations.  Lincoln 
visited  Metamora  regularly  while  trav- 
eling the  circuit,  and  tried  many  law 
suits  in  this  building.  Moreover,  it  is 
typical  of  the  court  house  of  the  pe- 
riod, about  which  so  much  of  commu- 
nity life  centered. 

The  Black  Hawk  War— an  important 
furmative  influence— the  debates  with 
Douglas  and  most  of  his  political 
speeches  cannot  be  commemorated  in 
this  way.  Adequate  marking,  however, 
would  do  much  to  make  the  sites  of 
these  activities  interesting  to  visitors. 

The  successive  sites  on  which  Lin- 
coln camped  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War  have  been  ascertained,  and  these 
might  be  marked  so  that  the  visitor 
who  wished  to  do  so  could  follow  the 
same  route.  The  fact  that  this  route 
leads  through  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  the  State  should  add  to  its  at- 
tractiveness. 

▲ 

Most  of  the  places  where  Lincoln 
spoke  have  been  located,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  sites  of  the  debates, 
could  all  be  appropriately  marked. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  bronze 
tablets  of  uniform  design  be  adopted, 
and  that  in  addition  to  mere  inscrip- 
tions, these  tablets  contain  bas  reliefs 
in  order  that  a  better  idea  of  the  events 
commemorated  may  be  secured  by  visi- 
tors. While  marking  of  this  sort  might 
well  be  done  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  some  State  authority,  the  ex- 
pense could  be  borne  by  the  localities. 

The  commission  believes  that  a  me- 
morial which  would  consist  in  the 
restoration  of  places  connected  with 
Lincoln's  life  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages lacking  in  a  physical  struc- 
ture.   It  would  be  unique. 

Eastern  States  have  done  much  in 
the   way   of   restoring   and  marking 
places  of  historic  interest,  but  not,  so 
far  as  is  known,  as  a  means  of  enabling 
visitors  to  reconstruct  in  imagination 
the  life  of  one  man.  Moreover,  it  would 
•emain  unique,  for  no  other  community 
possesses  the  buildings  and  sites  which 
lake  it  possible. 


Land  Where  Abe  Lincoln 
Hunted  Offered  for  Sale 

Bloomington,  111.,  April  22.— [Spe- 
cial.]—The  hunting  ground  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  near  Farmer  City,  is 
for  sale,  it  was  announced  today. 
Eighty  years  ago  Hedrick  West,  liv- 
ing on  a  farm  near  that  town,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lincoln  thanking^ 
him  and  his  wife  for  their  hospitality. 
Lincoln  and  a  friend  had  arrived  on 
the  West  farm  at  nightfall  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  and  Mrs.  West  invited 
them  to  stay  for  the  night.  The  West 
family  owned  at  that  time  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Riddle  estate,  and 
this  property  is  for  sale. 


Digging   May   End   Lincoln  Debate 

Cabin  Site  Hunted 


By  GERRIE  MILLER 
Of  the  Herald-Review  Staff 

The  slate  is  digging  into  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  precisely 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
when  he  first  came  to  Illinois  and, 
in  time,  it  may  end  a  debate  that 
has  raged  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

The  purpose  is  to  erect  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  cabin  as  a 
part  of  the  Abe  Lincoln  Homesite 
Park,  south  of  Harristovvn;  but 
the  search  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  cabin  floated 
around  from  farm  to  farm,  then 
from  state  to  state,  until  it  became 
lost  somewhere  in  th,e  Atlantic 
ocean. 

To  date,  the  Chicago  archeolo- 
gist.  Paul  Maynard,  working  with 
experts  and  officials  of  the  stale 
department  of  parks,  has  to  show 
for  its  pains  four  rocks  which 
might  have  been  a  part  of  a  barn 
foundation.,  several  bushels  of 
scattered  brick-bats,  and  a  ring- 
side audience  of  dubious  persons. 

Have  Removed  Sod 

To  get  to  the  actual  digging, 
which  involves  removing  all  the 
sod  and  then  analyzing  the  soil  for 
traces  of  human  and  other  habita- 
tion, it  was  first  necessary  to  un- 
ravel a  mass  of  controversial  in- 
formation which  has  been  piling 
up  ever  since  Tom  Lincoln  gave 
up  in  disgust  with  his  few  acres 
of  land  above  the  Sangamon  river, 
deserted  the  land  on  which  he  was 
no  more  than  a  squatter,  and  trav- 
eled off  to  Coles  county. 

A  little  while  before  that,  Abe, 
having  reached  his  majority,  de- 
cided to  quit  the  over-crowded 
cabin,  float  down  the  Sangamon 
10  Salem,  and  become  a  store- 
keeper. 

There  was  no  controversy  about 
the  neighborhood  of  the  site.  It 
was  about  ten  miles  west  of  De- 


catur, upon  the  Sangamon  river, 
and  in  the  wilderness. 

Dennis  Hanks  and  John  Hanks, 
cousins  of  Lincoln's  mother,  had 
selected  the  site  prior  to  1830  upon 
which  to  build  a  cabin  of  their 
own.  They  had  the  logs  made, 
and  all  the  material  at  the  site. 
Offered  Site  and  Logs 

But,  pretty  soon,  Dennis  and 
John  decided  that  Hickory  town- 
ship was  better  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  abandon  the  site,  logs  and 
all,  when  Tom  Lincoln  wrote  that 
he  had  at  last  become  convinced 
that  their  descriptions  of  the  San- 
gamon valley  were  most  promis- 
ing, and  that  he  would  bring  his 
vvorldly  possessions  and  his  family 
as  soon  as  possible. 

John  and  Dennis  met  Tom,  Abe. 
Sarah  artd  a  varied  number  of 
other  sons,  daughters,  and  step- 
sons at  Lincoln  square  in  Decatur 
where,  history  appears  to  agree, 
the  Lincolns  camped  for  at  least 
one,  if  not  two  nights. 

Dennis  and  John  suggested  that 
inasmuch  as  they  already  had  a 
clearing  made  at  the  Sangamon 
site,  and  logs  prepared,  that  Tom 
take  over  and  welcome.  Tom,  his 
family,  his  four  oxen,  his  two  wa- 
gons, and  possibly  a  cow  or  two 
left  for  the  high  bluff  over  the  San- 
gamon. Tom  may  have  been  a 
squatter,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
without  property. 

Abe  Helped  Build  Cabin 

Lincoln,  €om  in  1809,  was  about 
20  when  they  reached  the  site. 
Working  with  his  father  and  his 
cousins,  he  helped  to  build  the 
cabin,  to  its  clapboard  roof  and 
log  chimney  and  moved  in.  They 
are  supposed  also  to  have  erected 
a  log  bar  for  the  slock,  and  a 
smokehouse. 

That  much  is  accepted,  appar- 
ently by  all  coficerned.  History 
has  no  record,  of  course,  of  the 
barn  and  smokehouse  other  than  a 
story  written  by  a  Herald  report- 


Cabin 


Continued  from  Page  3 


er  many  years  ago — but  since  that 
has  never  been  a  controversial  is- 
sue, the  historians  leave  it  go  at 
that. 

The  reason  for  the  home  con- 
troversy is  this:  After  Tom  de- 
serted the  land — without  ever  hav- 
ing bothered  to  register  his  home- 
steading  rights — it  was  promptly 
taken  over  by  another  settler  who 
did  homestead  it.  His  name  does 
not  seem  to  be  accessible. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  settler 
removed  the  fine  mils  around 
Tom's  fields,  and  loaded  the  cabin 
onto  a  sledge  and  moved  it  over 
nearer  his  house  to  be  used  as  an 
out-building. 

Was  Moved  About 

At  any  rate,  the  cabin  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  the  farm, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  which 
W.  L.  Whitley  bought,  and  was 
dul.y  marked  as  being  there  on  the 
state's  county  map  of  Macon  in 
1874.  Some  time  later,  the  cabin 
showed  up  at  another  nearby  site 

■  and  there  the  D.  A.  R.  erected  a 
marker  in  1912. 

By  1912.  however,  the  cabin  was 
gone  again.  About  1863  when  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated  it  had  been 
taken  down  by  relatives  of  Abe 
ind  shipped  to  Chicago  for  ex- 
aibition  in  England,  but  it  never 
arrived,  being  presumably  lost  at 

I  sea,   or   destroyed   in  some  other 

'  way. 

;  Its  first  location  would  have 
been  300  feet  north  of  the  bluff  on 
the  Sangamon  river  "just  above 
the  old  grain  mill''  which  once 
stood  upon  the  river.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  old  mill  are  still 
there. 

The    second    site    would  have 
1  moved  the   bluff   a   quarter   of  a 
mile  northwest. 

It  is  the  contention  of  W.  D. 
Avcritt  of  Niantic,  a  life-long  res- 
ident of  the  district  and  a  student 
of  Lincoln  since  his  youth,  that 
the  bluff  refused  to  move  around 
with  the  cabin, 

Averitl  Mad^  Consultant 

Mr.  Averitl  contends  that  the 
bluff  is  the  original  home  site,  and 
that  he  has  spent  his  entire  life — 
he  is  in  his  later  50's— studying 
the  matter,  interviewing  anyone 
who  was  even  remotely  interested 
in  .the  matter.  That  took  in  the 
old  settlers,  their  sens  and  grand- 
sons. 

He  and  his  mother-in-law,  who 
also  lived  in  the  district,  were  col- 
lectors of  publishing  data  and  keep- 
ers of  notes  on  the  matter  long 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Averitt  were 
married.  What  is  more,  Mr.  Aver- 
itt's  father  was  born  three  miles 
north  of  the  site,  and  his  grand- 
father had  lived  there  since  about 
1840. 

So  systematically  did  Mr.  Aver- 
itl argue  for  the  bluff  site  tliat 
when  the  state  decided  to  erect  a 


reproduction   of   the   original   Illi-  y 
nois  home  of  Lincoln  he  was  call-| 
ed  in  to  act  as  consultant.  | 
Start  Digging  at  Site 

After  two  year.s  of  consultation, 
the  archeologisls  and  park  ex- 
perts stepped  off  300  feel  norlli  of 
the  rounded  bluff.  With  WPA  la- 
bor, they  started,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,   to  scale  off  the  sod. ' 

This  was  done  carefully. 

It  revealed  four  stones,  set  reg-' 
ularly  five  feet  apart,  on  a ! 
straight  line  north  and  south,  and ' 
all  leveled  off  as  for  foundation.  ■ 

They  also  discovered,  four  inch- 
es   below    the    sod,    a    large,  but 
scattered,  collection  of  brick  bats, 
all  obviously  resulting  from  hand 
work  since   all  of  the  bats  fand' 
only    a    few    approach  complete 
size)  are  uneven.   Some  are  glaz- ! 
ed  and  some  not.    This  could  have' 
been  the  foundation  under  the  Lin- 
coln cabin.     F^vcn  Mr.   Averitl  is 
not  disposed  to  guess.    What  both- 
ers him  most  is  that  the  bats  are 
scattered  all  over  an  area  of  50  by 
30  feet. 

With  this  done,  the  workers  be- 
gan to  scale  off  another  four-inch 
layer  of  dirt.  This  brought  to 
light  an  old,  rusted  piece  of  iron 
such  as  was  used  on  the  bottom 
part  of  the  tongues  of  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen. 

No  Trace  of  Other  Stones 

To  date  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
findings.  However,  as  the  excava- 
tions are  continued,  more  relics 
might  be  discovered. 

What  puzzles  Mr.  Averitt  and 
the  experts  most  is  what  happened 
to  the  other  foundation  stones.  II 
anyone  moved  them,  why  didn't 
they  remove  the  remaining  five? 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  quin- 
tet of  rocks  were  heaped  in  a  fence 
line  because  what  farmer  would 
leave  them  so  evenly  and  so  lev- 
elly  placed?  Besides,  Mr.  Averitt 
says,  none  of  the  farmers  in  the 
district  admits  ever  having  seen  a 
fence  there,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  posts,  not  even  of  a  rail 
fence  long  removed. 

The  plot  of  ground,  added  to  the 
Abe  Lincoln  Homesite  Park,  and 
on  which  the  site  is  located,  also 
has  upon  it  the  old  James  Whit- 
ley cemetery,  which  measures  40 
by  60  feet,  and  in  which  the  Whit- 
leys  and  their  neighbors  wore  bur- 
ied for  more  than  50  years.  This 
has  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  state  will  also 
repair  this  and  replace  the  tomb- 
stones as  another  of  the  relics  of 
yestei-year. 

So 


Abraham    Lincoln    looked         the  bluff  where  his  father  had         to  New  Salem  to  make  his  for-  gn»l  null    dower   left)  wh^ch. 

d..wn  this  stretch  of  the  San-         built  the  family  log  cabin     At  ^^'^  ^'^^"^  ^'^"^^  erected  long  after  Abe  left,  fell 

that  Abe  saw  with  the  excep-  into  ruins, 
gamon  river  many  a  time  from        21,  Abe  went  down  this  river        tion  of  the  remains  of  the  old  (Herald-Review  Photos) 


\V  iicn  WPA  workmen  took 
the  sod  off  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  first  Illinois  home- 
siie  of  Abraham  Lincoln  they 
discovered  a  large  number  of 


have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  log  cabin.  Here  W.  D. 
Averitt,  Niantic,  an  authority 
on  the  cabin's  site,  holds  up 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  brick 


Lincoln's  Residence 

A  Revered  Tradition 


MACON  COUNTY  reveres  its  Lin- 
coln tradition,  but  the  facts 
regarding  Lincoln's  activities  here 
are  scanty.  That  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  Warnick  family,  and  was  a  guest 
in  their  home  in  Blue  Mound  town- 
ship, and  that  he  wooed  one  of  the 
Warnick  girls,  was  testified  to  by  old 
settlers  in  the  seventies. 

It  was  nearly  30  years  after  his 
residence  in  Harristown  township 
that  Lincoln  became  a  national  fig- 
ure, and  10  more  were  to  pass  before 
anything  like  general  interest  in  Lin- 
coln's life  developed.  Writing  of 
Lincoln  biography  began  to  be  a 
mania  in  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  known  that  Lincoln  came  with 
his  father  and  family  to  Illinois  in 
March  1830;  that  he  built  a  cabin  ipi 
the  Sangamon  bottoms  southwest  of 
what  is  now  Harristown;  and  that 
he  moved  on  later  to  New  Salem. 
After  his  removal  Macon  county  held 
little  that  was  of  sentimental  interest 
for  him. 

j         That  Shoaff  Photograph 

'  James  Shoaff,  the  Decatur  pub- 
lisher, and  father  of  Thomas  Shoaff 
of  Shelbyville,  capitalized  on  Lin- 
coln's fame  by  having  a  photograph 
made  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  in  the 
bottoms  with  JohS  and  Dennis 
Hanks  standing  in.  front  of  it.  A 
label  on  the  photograph  is  their 
certificate  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
genuine  Lincoln  cabin. 

John  Hanks  wais  a  cousin  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  Lincoln's  own  mother.  He 
had  preceded  Thomas  Lincoln's  fam- 
ily in  coming  to  Maconi  county.  It 
was  of  the  logs  which  Hajiks  had 
cut  when  he  intended  to  clear  Sanga- 
mon bottom  land  that  the  cabin  was 
constructed.  Dennis  Hanks  was  not 
mentioned  as  a  relative  in  Lincoln's 
autobiographical  notes.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln soon  went  back  to  Coles  county 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there.  Abraham  remained  in  the 
Harristown  bottoms  through  the  year 
1830,  and  probably  departed  the  ftext 
spring. 

Cabin  Shown  in  Boston? 

Conflicting  accounts  exist  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  cabin  which  he  built.  To 
all  appearances  it  was  simply  a 
squatter's  hut,  and  certainly  no  senti- 
mental value  attached  to  it  for 
years.  Lincoln  became  a  candidate 
for  President,  and  split  fence  rails 
became  campaign  symbols,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  cabin. 

Tom  Shoaff,  now  living  in  Shelby- 
ville,  declares   that,  having  photo- 


graphed John  and  Dennis  Hanks  in 
front  of  the  cabin  in  1865,  after  Lin- 
coln's death,  James  Shoaff,  his 
father,  took  down  the  logs,  had  them 
shipped  to  Boston  and  set  the  cabin 
up  on  Boston  common  where  he 
exhibited  it.  John  Hanks  accom- 
panied him  on  this  trip  and  sold 
souvenirs. 

Two  Stories  Bo  Not  Jibe 
An  inquiry  made  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   Historical    society    by  The 
Herald  brought  from    its  librarian, 
Julius  H.  Tuttle,  the  following: 

"I  an\  sorry  to  aay  that  I  am  un- 
able to  find  amy  reference  to  the 
exhibit  on  Boston  common  of  Lin- 
coln's cabin  in  the  'SO's  or  any  other 
time.  A  important  event  of  that 
kind,  if  it  happened,  would  have 
found  its  way  into  the  records  of 
this  region." 

Still  another  story  Is  that  the  cabini 
remained  where  it  was  first  erected 
until  137(>  and  was  then  taken  down 
?!'d  aer  i.h».  Philadelphia  Centen- 
laal  exposition'.  Both  stories  obvi-  . 
ously  -annot  be  rit'ht. 

■    i,     fact    was    .hat    when  the 
D.  A.  R.  attempted  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  cabin  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Scroggins  farm  in    Harristown  25 
years  ago,  there  was  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  place  and  the  disagreement 
continues  today. 
As  a  lav.'yer  and  politician  Lincoln 
returned  many  times  to  Decatur.  He 
recalled  that  on  the  journey  from 
Indiana  he  entered  from  the  south 
along  what  is  now  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  but  he  never,  so  far 
as   is   known,   mentioned  his  first 
home  in  Illinois. 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  wais  in 
1860  when  John  Oglesby  and  Joha 
Hanks  brought  to  the  Wigwam  in 
State  street,  where  the  state  con- 
vention endorsed  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency,  some  split  rails  from  the 
Harristown  bottoms.  Lincoln  de- 
clared that  if  they  were  not  the 
identical  rails  which  he  and  John 
split,  they  were  mighty  like  them. 
 >  • 


'Abe  Lincoln  Home  Park' 
Suggested  as  Site  Name 


The  proposed  state  park  to  be  lo-  Lincoln  Memorial  parkway,  a 
cated  on  the  old  Lincoln  homesite  roadway  connecting  the  proposed 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Decatur  park  with  route  36  west  of  Deca- 
will  be  known  as  the   "Abe  Lin-  tur. 

coin  Home  park"  if  state  officials  The  parkway  has  been  complet- 
accepl  the  name  suggestion  of  Ma-  ed  by  the  county  highway  depart- 
con  county  leaders,  Alan  N.  Buck,  ment  and  the  park  site  land  has 
county  superintendent  of  highways,  been  deeded  to  the  state  govern- 
reported  Monday.  ment  for  park  purposes.  The  state 

Mr.  Buck  said  he  received  a  let-  plans  to  convert  the  tract  into  a 
t^r  recently  from  George  H.  Luker,  state  park  during  the  next  year, 
superintendent  of  state  parks,  ask-  Bridge  Bids  Soon 

ing  Macon  county  authorities  to  Mr.  Buck  said  last  night  that  the 
suggest  a  name  for  the  new  park,  state  department  of  public  works 
The  name  Abe  Lincoln  Home  park  and  building.s  probably  will  take 
was  decided  upon  in  a  meeting  of  bids  on  a  bridge  to  .s'pan  the  Saii- 
the  county's  Lmcoln  park  commit-  gamon  river  at  the  park  site  iiexl 
tee.  and  the  suggestion  forwarded  month.  Engineers  from  the  stat3 
to  Mr.  Luker.  Mr.  Buck  said  the  department  surveyed  the  site  sev- 
state  usually  accepts  the  sugges-  eral  weeks  ago  and  plans  are  be- 
tions  of  local  governments  in  such  ing  completed  for  a  new  bridge, 
cases.  Whether  a   modern  type  or  old 

Higliway  Completed  style  covered  bridge  will  be  erect- 

More  than  a  year  ago  th.s  county  ed  has  not  been  determined.  Mr. 
purchased  200  acres  of  land  for  the  Buck  said  he  talked  with  ths  state 
proposed  state  park.  Approximate-  officials  recently  and  they  had  not 
ly  75  acres  of  the  land  is  located  decided  upon  this  point, 
along  the  Sangamon  river  south-  When  completed  the  Abe  Lin- 
west  of  Decatur  at  a  point  where  coin  Home  park  will  be  connected 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  when  he  with  route  36  by  the  Lincoln  Me- 
first  came  to  Illinois.  The  remain-  morial  parkway  and  will  become  a 
ing   land   was   purchased   for   the  show  place  of  the  county. 
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